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TRAINING THE TROOP FOR FIELD DUTY. 


‘N the system proposed for training the troop for field duty, the 
instruction isimparted: First, theoretically; second, practically. 
In the theoretical instruction a fairly accurate map of the reser- 
vation and surrounding country, drawn on a blackboard in colors on 
a large scale, should be used. The ground is known to the trooper. 
In all explanations the formation of the troop should be adapted to 
the ground. So called “pen pictures” and “normal formations” 
should be studiously avoided. They invariably tend to cause the 
object and principles of the general formation to be lost sight of, and 
to make the recruit believe that what he then sees, he is to do always. 
Never teach a man anything that he must unlearn—the last lesson 
may not be as good as the first. “The truth is that normal or typi- 
cal formations * * * do not represent what has ever occurred 
or will ever occur on the battle-field.” [Mayne, “Infantry Fire 
Tactics.” ] “I remark a fatal tendency in the clearest minds to re- 
duce every system of war to absolute forms and to cast in the same 
mould all the tactical formations a general may arrange without tak- 
ing into consideration localities, moral circumstances, national char- 
acteristics or the abilities of commanders.”  [.JOMINI.] 
Theoretical instruction— The instructor will then explain the 
object of the formation and the general principles on which it is 
based, On the board the disposition of the troop is made for the 
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locality chosen. The march is taken up and as the ground varies, so 
the consequent modifications of the dispositions. 

At each step the reasons for changes should be clearly stated. 
Questions should be asked to see if the men understand what has been 
said, and after the general lecture the men should be encouraged to 
ask questions, their good ideas being strengthened and erroneous 
ones cyrrected. In this manner the men are made to think for them- 
selves; a clearer understanding of what they are to do, and how 
they are to do it will be obtained. 

Practical instruction. — Each exercise will be preceded by theo- 
retical instruction. As to time, so much must be taken as is neces- 
sary to render the trooper expert. Doing a thing once correctly is 
not enough. Practice is essential. Action should be the habit of 


developed instinct. 

* Above ali, in practical work care should be taken in making cor- 
rections, to point out not only what is wrong but wherein the error 
lies, and what is right and why it is right. Appeal to the intelligence 
of the trooper in all cases. What is most needed and therefore 
should be most aimed at, is the development of the individuality and 
intelligence of the trooper. At each turn he must ask himself, «What 


must I do now?” and decide for himself quickly. This is best as- 
sured by awakening a mutual interest in the work in hand, by vary- 
ing the phases of the formation with its modifications during each 
exercise, and after a certain proficiency varying the exercise itself. 


PATROLS. ‘ 


General remarks.— Instruction in patrol duty is the basis of the 
field training of the trooper. To be a good scout, the trooper must 
have his bump of locality well developed; he must have pluck, self- 
confidence, quick decision and be given special training. Some men 
never will become good scouts, for they will be lacking in some re- 
quisite. For the sly patrols good scouts are needed, but for the larger 
officers’ patrols the ordinary trooper may be trained to do his part 
wellenough. Great judgment must be exercised in the final selection 
of the troop scouts. Sly patrols must if possible move without being 
seen. They avoid high roads and open places and ride through 
woods, ravines and across country along the most unfrequented 
routes. Success depends upon secrecy; for they are too weak to 
fight larger bodies, and if seen may be driven in without succeeding 
in gaining the information for which they were sent. They study 
their route and fix the line of retreat, in general returning by a dif- 
ferent route so as work up additional ground. The reconnoitering 
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patrols of the outpost line are governed by the same rules. The 
mounts must be speedy, of great endurance and trained jumpers, for 
no trifling obstacle should impede their movements. 

The sly patrol is essentially “foxy” in principle. The men must 
enter into the spirit of the work, well aware of its hazards and dangers, 
as well as of its honorable nature. They must use nice discretion, 
but take every risk necessary, until further perseverance must lead to 
capture. When driven off they must return and try to hang on un- 
seen. Meeting like patrols near its own lines it must fight, for it 
may be just as important to keep back the hostile patrols as it is to 
gain information of the enemy. So the hostile patrol must be driven 
back or captured. Various well defined objects will be selected along 
the route as rendezvous in case of dispersion. 

On approaching the enemy, the men may separate, keeping in feel- 
ing, or one may dismount and reconnoiter while a comrade holds his 
horse, and the third posts himself en vedette. But the scout must not 
go far from his horse by day. If hotly pursued the patrol scatters to 
meet again ata post agreed upon; but if closely pressed the post will 
be avoided as leading to the.capture of all. 

Patrols of all sizes will march in a formation adapted to the ground 
which will give security from surprise, with opportunity for mutual 
defense; and if beaten, a chance for the escape of a portion at least. 
Do not burden the trooper with too many details; the intelligent 
scout will work them out for himself. 

The system of squads proposed in the “ New Drill Regulations 
for Cavalry,” is excellent. Each squad should contain one or more 
expert scouts and be trained to act together under its regular leader 
as a patrol. 

A system of sound signals should be used. The whistle is the 
best, and should be made to imitate a bird after the Indian fashion. 
It seems most advisable in these days of smokeless powder to make 
use of trained dogs to accompany the patrol to give warning of the 
presence of a hidden enemy. It is stated that the Russian experi- 
ments have proved most successful. It has been said “that the man- 
ner in which guard duty is performed is the test of the discipline of 
a command in a garrison,” so it is believed that the manner in which 
patrol duty is performed will be the test of the efficiency of the troop 
on field service. 

Theoretical instruction —On the map point out the position of the 
enemy’s outpost line, or his route of march or the village or locality 
to be reconnoitered. 

Make the disposition of the patrol, and trace its movements, ex- 
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plaining all precautions to be taken, how it gathers its information 
and returns. Then how to make a proper report of its operations. 
Similarly the movements of the sergeants’ and officers’ patrols will be 


explained. 

Practical instruction. — Detail a patrol of three men to work the 
ground over which its general movement was shown on the map. 
The work of the patrol is supervised and corrected by a subaltern, 
the troop following in observation. Attention is called to all skillful 
work, and all errors are pointed out, the troop commander taking 
notes. When the exercise is over, he will criticise the movements, 
making clear explanations of all errors. 

Alternate details are made, carefully supervised and observed. 
Then several patrols are sent at the same time under the general 
supervision of the troop officers, who follow watching narrowly all 
movements. Similarly details for sergeants’ and officers’ patrols are 
made. Dispositions are made for a safe advance till the objective is 
reached, when the halts are made, covered by vedettes while the 
sketch is prepared. 

THE ADVANCED GUARD. 


General remarks.—The object of the advanced guard is first, to 
gain such early information in regard to the movements and inten- 
tions of the enemy as will prevent surprise and give the main body 
time to form up for the attack. Secondly, to act as a screen against 
hostile parties seeking information as to the strength, composition 
and disposition of the forces on the march. 

The general rules for the formations adopted in the European 
armies, if carried out will do neither. The alert enemy will not be 
found waiting on our track. He will maneuver to strike the flank 
or rear of the column. 

The English, who have assimilated their minor tactics to those of 
the Germans, have for their normal formation, “ First a leading group 
of four men under a corporal, and flanking groups of three to four 
men at from 200 to 300 yards from the main route. * * * The 
flanking parties of either arm can of course only move when the 
country is open enough to permit it. If it is so confined as to pre- 
vent this possibility, the advanced party and support are each sent 
forward entire, except that a leading group or point must still be in 
advance of everything.” [Shaw, p. 56.] 

Such a formation will neither prevent surprise nor gain informa- 
tion. In any ordinary rolling country troops resting behind some 
slight fold in the ground in easy range, from 400 to 500 yards, would 
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be entirely concealed, their presence unsuspected. The main body 
arriving, a few well directed volleys would throw the ranks into con- 
fusion, and ruin would be completed by the flank charge. Even 
infantry could easily surprise cavalry on the march. The probable 
development of smokeless powder will render precautions against 
such surprises all the more necessary. 

The following disposition of the vanguard is proposed, first as 
giving immunity from surprise; secondly, for obtaining information 
soon enough to be turned to advantage against the enemy; thirdly, 
as forming a screen against hostile patrols. 


Privates. 
€ 


12 
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{ Point 

| 4 forward patrols 
Vanguard..{ Flanking files 

| Connecting files 4 

| Van commander’s party Rie scecteseiays 4 

The vanguard in a close country sain a" depen with the point 
along the line of march, the leading files on each side near the route, 
covering front and flanks to fifty yards, the leader about fifty yards 
in rear of either file. The inner forward patrols are echeloned from 
the point to both flanks, and cover 450 yards of front. The outer 
forward patrols are echeloned from their flanks, also covering 450 
yards of front. Each file is thus extended approximately 150 yards 
from his neighbors, observing seventy-five yards on each side. 

The leaders direct their patrols from a position in rear of the cen- 
ter, but may go on the line whenever their presence is necessary. In 
this manner 900 yards from the flanks are certainly covered, and in 
favorable country probably more will be made secure. 

The van-commander moves with his party along the line of march 
about 500 or 600 yards in rear of the point, where he can quickly 
receive reports and go forward to verify what has been observed. 
His party acts as u support against any hostile patrol, or as orderlies, 
as the case may require. Connecting files communicate with the 
forward patrols and the support in rear. 

Any serious attack forcing the line of patrols would require more 
than the third or fourth of a troop usually detailed as the “support” 
torepelit. So that this body must be large enough to hold the assail- 
ants in check till the reserve (or main body, in forces smaller than 
the regiment) can form up. A half troop is the minimum body that 
can perform this duty. This support of half a troop should march 
in two lines from 200 to 300 yards apart, the first line about 500 
yards in rear of the van-commander’s party. If cavalry attacks, it 
is in readiness to meet it, advancing in two lines. The rear line acts 
as a support to the first line in all cases. 
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It may be urged that this system will be hard on the horses. So 
it may be. But good riding will mitigate the evil, and only in ex- 
ceptionally rough country will it be any harder on the horses than 
the dusty march of the close column. 

In an open country, the patrols, preserving their relative places 
may march entire, or as it is most convenient to the men, and cover 


the ground as effectually, for “in open country one man can see as 
well as twenty.” As it grows hilly the patrols will examine the 
country from the high ground. All side roads and forks of roads 
should be examined for at least a half mile, the patrols crossing 
country to their places in the general line. 

A battalion on the march would have its advance covered by one 
troop—half a troop as vanguard, the other half support —the main 
body itself constituting the reserve. 

For larger forces, as the regiment, a battalion being the advanced 
guard with one troop as vanguard, the van-commander’s party being 
so much larger, admits of special patrols being sent to reconnoiter 
at greater distances where advisable. One troop would constitute 
the support and two the reserve. Distances between parts are about 
500 yards. The support and reserve march in two lines, each with 
200 to 300 yards distance. Each sends out flanking parties. 

The advanced guard in contact—The patrols on coming in sight 
of the enemy hang on, if possible hidden, till they observe his strength, 
position and intentions—whether he intends to attack or retreat, or 
if in ignorance of the proximity of the command, to pass on his way. 

The van-commander, having received word, rides forward and 
reconnoiters and sends his report. The support makes the attack, 
sending report to the reserve. If the énemy advances in force, 
the support dismounts, behind sume fold, or the best cover at hand, 
and fights a retarding combat till the reserves come into action. 

The advanced guard pursuing small rear guard.—The troop will 
have, in the battalion composing the advanced guard, a position in the 
center along the main route, or on either flank, or in reserve. If the 
former, it will dismount two platoons, led horses in rear of other 
platoons. The dismounted troopers keep up a running fight taking 
advantage of all cover afforded, firing on men in position, mounted 
officers, and the horses when carelessly exposed or when a movement 
is made to the rear. 

If a mounted counter attack is made the rear platoons are ready 
to meet it. A rapid advance can be steadily kept up for at least an 
hour, when these platoons are relieved by the other two. By thus 
alternating the platoons, the led horses can be kept under cover, and 
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a steady advance can be rapidly made, the men being frequently 
rested. If the enemy decamps, the mounted platoons move out and 
gain contact at once, relieving the firing line. The flanking troops 
will make every attempt to gain the rear or flanks of the rear guard, 
by rapid movements, and will fight mounted or on foot as the cir. 
cumstances dictate. 

In this manner the rear guard will surely be driven in on its 
main body, a superiority of force being presumed against them. 

Example illustrating march of advanced guard.— Force, one bat- 
talion of cavalry; line of march, highroad from Carbury to Llanyell ; 
detail for advanced guard, one troop; vanguard, lieutenant com- 
manding, six non-commissioned officers and twenty-six privates; 
remainder of troop in support; the main body is the reserve; three 
positions are shown on map. (Vide Map, No. 1.) 

Theoretical instruction.—1. The dispositions for the march.—Select 
route on map to be used in the practical exercise. Care must be 
taken to select the route over varying ground, including hilly and 
level, wooded and open country. Each in succession will best illus- 
trate the principles on which the formation is based. Dispositions 
are made on the map conforming to the nature of the ground. Suc- 
cessive positions are chosen, the routes of the parts traced, each 
being modified to suit the topography. Each modification and change 
is clearly explained, and the reasons given. 

2. In contact——Two troops should be operated in the selected 
theatre. The positions of the patrols where the enemy is first seen 
and their action in observation are shown. The nature of the re- 
port sent by the van-commander is explained. The action of the 


support and reserve will be traced in detail, together with the con- 
centration of the patrols for flank action. 

3. Fursuing rear guard.—The dispositions in contact of both 
parties are made; the maneuvers for frontal, flank, and rear attacks 
are traced on the map. Positions commanding line of retreat are 
pointed out for prompt seizure, causing hasty retreat or cutting off 
the rear guard. Details for dismounted action, and the cover for led 


horses are given as recommended. 

Practical instruction —1. The march—The troop is marched to 
the selected route. The details for the vanguard and support are 
made. On service the vanguard should be composed of the best 
scouts and riders. The dispositions are then made, the advance taken 
up, the parts conforming to the ground as it varies, under the careful 
supervision of the officers. Villages on the route and to the flanks 
are reconnoitered by the patrols, 
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2. In contact.—Two troops are detailed to operate over a selected 
theatre, one in brown the other in blue uniform, The orders of each, 
insuring collision, should be unknown to the other. The patrols on 
sighting the enemy send word to the van-commander, who moves 


forward, observes and reports. The support will shape its action as 


the judgment of the captain dictates. The van-commander signals 


for concentration of the patrols, and moves in support of the attack 
as the circumstances require. 

3. Pursuing rear guard.—Opposing troops, in brown and blue, 
are detailed, a superiority of force being given to the advanced guard. 
The commander on each side will conduct the operations in the man- 
ner that he deems best. The details are alternated. 

For attacking defiles, and turning villages, the equipment of the 
American cavalry is admirably adapted, the flanks being rapidly 
attained and the attack carried home by a dismounted firing line 


and finished up by the mounted troopers. 


THE REAR GUARD. 

General remarks. —The object of the rear guard in retreat is to 
check pursuit and allow the main body to move unmolested. The 
rear guard must hold the enemy beyond the range of field artillery 
from the main body. The greatest skill and tactical knowledge are 
required of the officers, and the highest courage and determination 
of the men in the successful performance of their honorable duty. 
The coolest judgment is absolutely necessary. Ras] ness, by causing 
self-destruction, will only clear the road for the purster. The Ameri- 
tan cavalry is the best equipped for this work: 

1. Within effective range of the present rifle, its dismounted 
work is approximately the same as that of the infantry, and by exer- 
cising judgment in the selection of positions, and knowing accurately 
the range which was just passed over, its fire ought to. be more effec- 
tive than any the pursuers can bring to bear at first. 

2. Its great mobility will permit its safely being kept well to 
the rear, and after checking and causing deployment of the enemy, 
will enable it to move rapidly to a second position, repeating the 
maneuver. 

3. The flanking bodies, by their mobility and defensive action, 
keep their opponents in check, and if possible to do so for some time, 
send speedy report of the maneuver to turn the flank or gain the 
rear, with size and disposition of the turning forces, thus giving time 


to meet the movement. 
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4. For the defense of a defile the dismounted troopers can hang 
on to the last moment, assured that a short retreat will bring them 
to their horses held near by in rear. 

The object being to check or delay the enemy, as many men will 
be employed as are available in the fighting line, protecting the 
flanks by strong bodies, patrols in general not sufficing. A general 
reserve is always held ready for any emergency. The dispositions 
will depend upon the nature of the country and the composition of 
the hostile forces. A very broken ground is fatal to rapid maneuvers, 
so, in such country, or if the enemy has little or no cavalry, a few 
patrols on the flanks will suffice. But in ordinary rolling ground 
with hills and small streams, the best formation for the battalion as 
a rear guard is one troop on the main route, one on each flank and 
one in reserve. The distances depend on the character of the country 
and maneuvers of the enemy. 

If the country is enclosed, the troop along the main route should 
be divided into two parts, a firing section and a support. For only 
a limited number of carbines can be brought to bear on the restricted 
front, and both men and horses will be kept fresher. The troop in 
reserve must furnish information to the fighting line of all changes 
of direction, obstacles, etc., so as to enable it to conform its move- 
ments. The troop in reserve should alternate with the center fight- 
ing troop to keep the men and mounts fresh, and both should be in 
line together when exceptionally good opportunities occur for bring- 
ing a large number of carbines to bear on the pursuing columns, as 
at a defile or bridge. 

The fighting line does not dispute the advance inch by inch, for 
that would inevitably result in its being tied to the spot. But they 
hold successively strong positions as they occur, and they will occur, 
for a mere fold in the ground is a great protection, and hedges, build- 
ings, etc., will afford cover for the horses, thus affording strong points 
for temporary defense. , 

The rear guard must fight and fight hard, but without compro- 
mising its retreat. No check can be made by making a show and then 
running away. The essence of the handling is so to fight as to get 
away and fight again. Each position must be rapidly but carefully 
chosen and then with known range, fire volleys into the columns as 
they appear. In the choice of positions a primary consideration is 
shelter for the horses. 

After inflicting loss on the enemy and causing deployment, just 
before being committed to a compromising action, the position is 
given up and a rapid move to the next position in rear is made. A 
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formation into column again is necessary before a rapid pursuit can 
be made. 

Even a very strong position near a decided bend in the road must 
not be held; for unless the flank is strongly posted a prompt advance 
of the enemy in that direction would surely strike the rear or flank 
of the defenders. Perfect communication must at all times be kept 
up between the parts. i 

Theoretical instruction.— Dispose a battalion as a rear guard on the 
map. Dispose the enemy’s forces also. Select a position and dispose 
the parts for its defense. Trace the maneuvers of the enemy and ex- 
plain how they are met. Show when further defense would be fatal, 
and the movements to the second position made, and so on over the 
theatre selected. Explain the way of keeping up connection. 

Practical instruction—The first day the troop is marched to the 
ground. The officer in command selects positions in succession, show- 
ing how to defend them, and how to give them up. The men will 
then have a general idea of the spirit of the work required and how 
to do it. Inthe second and subsequent exercises troops should be op- 
posed to each other, in brown and blue uniforms, and the men having 
been made familiar with the object and principles of the duty will 
give intelligent aid to the instructor. 

OUTPOSTS. 

General remarks.—The object of outposts is to gain repose for the 
main body by obtaining information of the movements of the enemy, 
checking his advance and thus gaining security against a sudden 
attack. 

To effect this, outposts consist of a first line or outer screen of 
vedettes and patrols supplied by the pickets; a second line in sup- 
port,and a third linein reserve. The main body constitutes the reserve 
for forces smaller than the regiment. In exposed situations the first 
line will be strengthened by detached and Cossack posts. 

The vedettes— The vedettes should be few in number and posted 
only where an extensive outlook is had. Vedettes are always posted 
in pairs for these among other reasons; in case a report is urgent 
one remains in observation, the other rides in quickly with his report. 
This will obviate the necessity for so many connecting files. 

Vedettes should be given a beat of from 200 to 300 yards, with 
latitude to move to points where the outlook will be extended. Fre- 
quently excellent outlooks will be found in tree tops and high 
buildings. 
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In selecting posts the primary consideration is that an extensive 
view is gained. If such posts cannot be found, then no vedettes 
should be posted and the whole work should be done by patrols. 

It makes little difference if the vedette is seen. It would he de- 
sirable to place a screen around the vedette through the meshes of 
which he could peep, being invisible to the enemy, so that he could 
“see without being seen.” But we are not aware how such an article 
so much desired by European tacticians, can be manufactured. It 
would seem to require Yankee ingenuity to invent, and Vulean’s 
skill to execute; but the god has departed. Yet this condition is 
necessary where vedettes are posted, according to rules for certain 
topography, with the same intervals, as laid down by the foreign 
authorities. For,any one noting the nature of the ground, counting 
the vedettes, and applying the rule would have no difficult problem 
to solve in calculating the strength of the pickets, hence the supports 
and reserves, and with these numbers as a basis, the strength of the 
command, to within its organization, whether a brigade or division, 
certainly. 

Anything like regularity in posting vedettes is wrong, for at such 
intervals no good posts will in general be found. And the “fan-like 


picture” where even a rough knowledge of the locality is had, would 
only serve to betray the strength and approximate dispositions of the 
whole outpost line. Vedettes are of service only at posts command- 


ing an extended outlook. 

Patrols.—The main work of observing must be done by patrols. 
The patrols must move over the entire allotted front of the pickets 
reconnoitering all places where it is possible for the enemy to ad- 
vance. The patrols move for half a mile at least to the front and 
look out for all indications, such as dust, glitter of arms, noises, 
rumbling of wheels. They communicate with vedettes of neighboring 
pickets. 

The picket.—The picket should furnish one or two vedette posts 
and sufficient patrols in three reliefs, to observe the allotted front. 
It holds itself in readiness for immediate action, in the best cover 
available some 600 or 800 yards from the vedettes. 

The support.— Except in a country made to order to suit the “ typ- 
ical formation,” the line of observation will pretty nearly coincide 
with the line of resistance, and the supports should be posted on this 
line or as near by as a position which screens from view can be found. 
The pickets, separate from the supports, are also posted on this line 
to the flanks. 

Nice judgment must be exercised in selecting the strongest post 
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commanding the probable line of attack, which will pretty generally 
be indicated by the configuration of the ground. The commander of 
the support must, however, study the positions in his vicinity and 


be ready to move to the one which the attack when developed ap- 
proaches. 

The supports and pickets constitute the firing line,in case of attack. 

The reserve.—The reserve is held centrally in rear from 500 to 
1000 yards. It acts as “support” or feeder to the firing line. 

In case of an attack in force, the main body will adapt itself to 
the fight, being the third line, or line of general reserves. 

When a command halts and goes into camp, its security is not 
made complete by merely throwing out an outpost chain in the gen- 
eral direction of the line of march. What in these cases, hinders a 
flank attack or an attack in reverse surprising the main camp? There 
is nothing. And our opponent may not be so accommodating as to 
direct his effort where we show him we expect it. The cordon must be 
complete; the full circumference must be guarded. Where the flanks 
rest on obstacles, or the rear is secure as by the presence of superior 
forces, of course, this is modified. 

Outposts for whole corps or armies may be successful on the old 
principles, but for regiments and brigades on field duty, something 
more is needed. The distances must be reduced, for it is possible for 
the line of resistance to be forced before the reserves can come into 
action. 

No definite rules can be laid down for positions and distances. 
They must be determined by the good judgment of the officer in com- 
mand. Each phase of ground demands something best suited to itself. 
But this principle must be recognized, that security can be made per- 
fect only when the dispositions of the outpost give immunity from 
surprise in all directions. A few Cossack and detached posts judi- 
ciously selected greatly aid and strengthen the line. 

When smaller organizations, as the regiment or battalion, are in 
field duty, the principle of observing all avenues of approach, will 
obtain. The only modification being that there is no special reserve 
for the outpost line; the cordon of posts and patrols, with the pickets 
and supports, holding the line of resistance, while the main body acts 
as the general reserve in case of action. 

The system proposed may be somewhat barder on the men and 
horses; but whether the extra riding will prove harder on the horses 
than the increased number of vedettes lounging in the saddle, is ques- 
tionable. The system proposed is best adapted to the general topog- 
raphy met with; it gives immunity from surprise in all directions; 
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in case of attack the fighting principle is that of the defense of a 
position, the supports and pickets constituting the first or firing line ; 
the reserve the second or line of supports; the main body the third 
or line of reserves; it requires no greater number of men for outpost 
duty. 

Example in posting outpost, (see Map No. 2).— Location of camp, 
Williamsburg Heights. Force, one brigade of cavalry, three regi- 
ments, in camp at W. Detail for outposts, First and Second Battal- 
ions, First Regiment, Lieutenant-Colonel X., commanding. 


First Battalion, Major Y., north and east fronts. 
Privates. N.C. 0's. 
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| 1 Small Post 


Troop E... j 
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1 Vedette Post ( outlook on College )..... 
1 Patrol 
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| 
1 Picket. | 
| 1 Connecting File 
1 
| 


Troop F.... + 


iio relies eiasatie vices atislvia aces anion 20 





Totals..... 56 10 
Troops “G” and “ H” in reserve. 
(The letters on the map correspond to the details above given. 
The approximate routes of the patrols are shown by arrows.) 
Theoretical instruction — The regiment in camp would have one 
battalion on outpost duty, the main body constituting the general 
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reserve. The line of outposts would be established about 800 to 1000 
yards from the camp, the general line being thus from 5000 to 6000 
yards in circumference. 

Four positions will in general be selected for the supports, each 
picket thus covering from 1200 to 1500 yards of front. Select on 
the map the position of the main camp. Indicate the general line of 
outposts which will best give security to the main body. The troop 
will furnish one picket and support. 

The picket will furnish, say, two vedette posts, two patrols of 
three men each in three reliefs and a small post. Detail for the troop: 


Privates. N.C. O's: 
2 Vedette Posts... 6) 4 


> 


re | sete eneees seseevanesrenssnsanaeasen ene seeseeaes 18 | 
( USSSA NOB co cesccesvesuies sxaascessateaseueessetbese Beeeevs havens 


4 1 
28 5) 


Support 

The position of the support and picket will be indicated, the post 
of each vedette and small post shown, the routes of the patrols traced, 
giving reasons for selection in each case. 

Practical instruction — The troop will be detailed for support and 
picket duty as determined in theoretical instruction. The troop is 
marched to the ground selected, its advance secured by forward and 
flank patrols. The commanding officer selects his line of resistance, 
and the posts of the support and picket are approximately selected. 
The patrols continuing work up to the ground to the front of the line 
allotted to the picket, all woods and ravines being carefully examined. 

The picket commander then selects posts for the vedettes where 
the best outlook is gained. The beats will be gone over by the officer 
and shown to the men. The vedettes will thus be posted generally 
from 600 to 800 yards apart with beats permitting word or signal “all 
right” to be passed. The patrols ride in reliefs, constantly working 
up the ground in front of general line, preventing surprise and secret 
advance of artillery to within half a mile of outpost in close country. 
In open country their work will be easy, for no large movements can 
take place and fail to be detected. 


SCREENING AND RECONNOITERING DUTY. 

General remarks.— The object of the cavalry screen is to keep all 
hostile parties from penetrating and obtaining information, and by 
moving forward to gain contact with the enemy; then by means of 
reconnaissance to gain information of his strength, dispositions and 
movements. Until contact with the enemy is had, every avenue by 
means of which a hostile party can enter, must be closed. The squads 
are so disposed that no spot will be passed without being able to give 
it closest scrutiny. 
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With this end in view, instead of spreading them cut by driblets 
over miles of front where they can neither detect hostile movements 
nor stop them if they accidentally do see them, as the Germans did 
in 70 and ’71, and as the English recommend in consequence to-day 
(Vide “Cavalry Instruction,” p. 171) in a close country which best 
affords the opportunity for the hostile patrols to act, the line of squads 
must be continuous and held close to the supports. 

Unless we traverse the densest underbrush or most broken ground 
the horseman’s view may be safely taken as seventy-five yards on 
sach side, and unless in such bush as will hinder all movement, his 
view will be at least twenty-five yards on each side. 

The formation for the squad, (Vide Map No. 2, Dispositions of the 
Troop for Screening Duty in a Close Country,) will be approximately 
as follows: 

A scout along route of patrol, covering fifty yards on each side; 
at seventy-five yards are two files echelonned back twenty-five yards ; 
and beyond at fifty yards the flanking files ride echeloned back 
twenty-five yards. In rear of the scout, about fifty yards behind the 


patrol ride the leader and two files. The front of the squad is thus 


250 yards. 

This formation is necessary for only the closest country and these 
distances may be doubled in open ground; but in general no greater 
extension should be made, for the total front of the line of squads 
would be too great for the size of the force undertaking the duty in 
case of attack. The troop furnishes four squads for the first line, the 
remaining four being held in support. The front of the troop is thus 
from 1000 to 2000 yards, according to the country. 

All suspicious places should be specially examined by the files 
who march with the leader, in order to not delay the forward move- 
ment. As the country gets open the flankers may be called in, the 
squad marching entire, but still preserving its own direction and 
distances from its neighbors. From time to time special small patrols 
will be sent to gain an outlook from hills, and sly patrols sent to 
examine hamlets, etc., to the flanks. 

Consecutive squads should keep in touch and give unity to the 
whole line of squads. The flanks of the line of squads are refused 
in the general movement in advance. 

The squads are placed under the command of the troop subalterns, 
each having two squads under his direction. He marches with his 
orderlies where he can best direct and observe the line of march. It 
is his special duty to see that his squads cover their allotted front. 
Thus, each pair of squads becomes an officer’s patrol. The troop 
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support, the remaining four squads, under command of the captain 
marches in rear of the center of the line of squads, about 600 yards 
distant. (Vide Map 2, Dispositions of the Troop.) 

The regiment would be disposed as follows: Two battalions in 
first and second lines, one battalion in reserve. Each of the former 
battalions disposes three troops for screening duty, holding one troop 
in reserve. Each battalion reserve, marches about 1000 yards in 
rear of itscenter troop. The battalion reserves are about 3000 yards 
apart. The regimental reserve about 2000 yards in rear of the line 
of battalion reserves being about 3000 yards distant from these bodies. 
Thus in a close country the front covered by the regiment is about 
6000 yards, the regimental reserve being about 4000 yards from the 
line of squads. 

Points not in the direct front of advance are to be examined by 
special reconnoitering parties. If small hostile patrols are seen by 
the squads they must capture or drive them in. If larger bodies are 
met, word is sent to the troop support, the squads keeping in feeling. 
The route of each troop is given by the battalion commander. The 
squads are allotted their fronts, and the subalterns see that the proper 
direction is kept by compass or map. 

On gaining contact with the enemy’s screen or outposts, it is in 
the line of events that cavalry combats must ensue. With this end 
in view a concentration of the battalion and regimental reserves 
must be promptly made, and the maneuver to beat him in detail 
driving him in on his outposts be executed. If in this manner succes- 
sively large portions of the hostile cavalry are beaten and driven in, it 
is most unlikely that the remainder will attempt to penetrate the 
screen. They must concentrate to try to bold back the victors, who 
must therefore pursue rapidly to cause dispersion of the hostile forces. 
Having driven the cavalry behind the outpost line, special recon- 
noissances will be made by the officers, immediately, and in force 
where necessary. It is here that the best opportunities will arise for 
the trained scouts and sly patrols to effect an entrance to the outpost 
line in search of information. 

Example in screening duty—Idea: The enemy lands his forces 
southeast of Richmond, using the James River as his base. The army 
covering Richmond sends forward its cavalry towards the line of the 
James to screen its operations, and gain information of the positions, 
numbers and movements of the hostilearmy. One brigade of cavalry 
consisting of three regiments, is ordered to move from White House 
to Williamsburg operating between the York and Chickahominy 
Rivers. One position of the brigade is shown. (Vide Map No. 2.) 
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Theoretical instruction.— The troop is told off for duty on the first 
line. The area to be worked up is shown on the map. Disposition of 
the troop is then made and the advance of the line of squads traced, 
the support conforming. The advance of the battalion and regi- 
mental reserves is also traced in order that a general idea of the 
principles may be given. 

Practical instruction — Four squads are detailed for the first line. 
Each in turn is disposed and directed by its lieutenant, the remainder 
of the troop following in observation. By handling a single squad 
at a time, the remainder of the troop in observation, correct ideas will 
soonest be gained. Then the four squads are worked together, the 
support conforming. The details are alternated. 

If it is found after long practice that certain men excel in patrol 
and scouting duties these men should be given special opportunities 
for perfecting themselves. 


DEFENSE OF A CONVOY. 


General remarks.— Due to its length and immobility a convoy is 
difficult to defend. The only means of providing safety will result 
from early information of the enemy, whieh must be gained at all 


hazards by the patrols. 

A battalion as escort for a convoy would detail one troop for ad- 
vanced-guard, one for rear-guard, holding two in reserve. The main 
body marches in two lines or columns near the most vulnerable por- 
tion of the convoy, throwing out flankers. The advanced-guard will 
be divided into two parts, half the troop being under the captain 
along the main route; the other half being divided into equal parts 
ach under asubaltern. Each part is then split up into small patrols 
of from three to five men, constituting the right and left forward 
patrols respectively. A small party rides with each officer, connect- 
ing files keeping up communication between the parts. 

The forward patrols reconnoiter for at least a mile in advance and 
to the flanks. All places where even small patrols might be lurking 
must be subjected to the most searching scrutiny. The most careful 
work is required when it is considered what damage, confusion and. 
delay even a few well directed shots against the teams in a defile or 
sunken road would occasion. The rate of march of the convoy is 
slow enougb to allow this being done without overworking the horses. 

The flanking parties keep well out to the effective range of indi- 
vidual fire, while the rear guard must keep a similar screen to give 
timely warning of attack from that direction. 

In passing a defile the advanced-guard after reconnoitering moves 
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out beyond to see that the road is clear, while the main body posts 
itself strongly on the sides; the rear-guard, dismounting and sending 
its horses on, covers the filing through. If it is known that a flank 
attack is to be made, the plan practiced by the British is excellent. 
The column is closed up, the teams obliquing successively on reach- 
ing the carriage in front, forming a continuous column of wagons 
facing the enemy, the teams sheltered behind. If the attack takes 
place in the open and time permits, the square should be formed, 
which affords a strong, defensive position. But generally neither time 
nor space will permit this maneuver. The main body must move to 
meet the enemy, taking up a strong defensive position beyond effec- 
tive range of the convoy, and the advanced and rear-guards will 


maneuver to take the enemy in flank. 
Theoretical instruction —The convoy and escort are disposed on 
the map according to the general principles laid down. The ad- 


vance and work of the parts of the escort are traced on the route, 
with dispositions for passing defiles and resisting attacks. 

Practical instruction.—T he troop will be disposed, with the wagons, 
as advanced-guard and rear-guard successively, until a clear idea of 
the defensive action is had. Then opposing troops will be detailed 
to maneuver against each other in attack and defense. 

ATTACK OF A CONVOY. 

General remarks.—The patrols will furnish information of the 
length and character of the convoy, and the size and dispositions of 
the escort. If the escort is small a direct attack may be made, send- 
ing detachments to block the escape of the convoy both in front and 
in rear. 

If a surprise is to be made, the commanding officer, will, from his 
personal knowledge or reports, select the locality, and the position 
must be taken secretly. It will be best to advance to it rapidly 
after the forward patrols have cleared the spot, detaching a body 
to keep the advanced-guard from striking the flanks of the attackers. 
If the escort is too large to attack, a sudden dash, even of small pa- 
trois, killing horses, will do much to delay the advance of the convoy. 
Such movements may be made with impunity, for those who make 
the attempt may be well assured that pursuit will not be carried far. 

Theoretical instruction — The convoy and its escort will be dispose:! 
on the map. The working of the patrols to gain information will be 
shown. Reports of the strength and dispositions and of the coun- 
try will be made. The instructor will then adopt his plan of attack, 
and trace out all movements on the map. 
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Practical instruction.—In the first exercise the troop will send out 
patrols to work up the ground and gain intelligence, making proper 
reports. In subsequent exercises bodies will be opposed, one in de- 
fense, the other in attack of the convoy. 

DISMOUNTED ACTION. 

The scouts especially and the troopers generally. should be given 
practice in firing dismounted, the bridle rein over the arm. Patrols 
will frequently be called upon to defend themselves in this manner 
against superior forces. Skirmish targets should be placed some- 
where along the line of operations for the day. The scouts and pa- 
trols should report their presence and position, and the troop will 
maneuver against the line. This practice has the advantage of teach- 
ing accurate field firing. The range will be estimated and then de- 
termined by volley firing, using two sights. The volley practice will 
be undertaken by squads and platoons as well as by troop. Such 
conditions will present what will occur in service and the practice is 
necessary to insure the probability of hitting the object at unknown 
ranges, and also a proper system of fire tactics. 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Ail non-commissioned officers and scouts should be taught how to 
read a map. Those who show special aptitude should be given a 
course in topography, and be taught the use of the cavalry sketch- 
ing case, or other methods of simple, rapid work. 

All non-commissioned officers and scouts should be taught how to 
make reports. The requisites of a report are clearness and briefness. 
If a watch is in the party, the time at which it is sent should be noted. 
But it will generally be found that no watch is possessed. The 
instructor will indicate positions on the map whence reports will 
be sent embodying information of hypothetical cases regarding the 
enemy, and of the ground. Afterwards in all practical exercises 
frequent reports should be required. 

The best scouts should be given special practice in their duties; 
and generally men showing special interest and aptitude in any kind 
of duty should be given every opportunity and encouragement to 
perfect themselves by practice; and then should be selected for those 
positions in which they excel in the various exercises. While a few 
men may be found who do all things well, there will be many to whom 
certain duties are impossibilities, and if they are compelled to under- 
take them, failure must result. This they should never be compelled 
to do, but instead be given that in which their interest is excited and 
which they can well perform. 
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No time limit is placed on these exercises. They must be kept 
up until the troopers understand the general principles; and become 
efficient by practice. The exercises are varied, and will present op- 
portunity for maneuvering the troop in all parts of the drill regula- 
tions, so that nothing is lost in that direction. Moreover the riding 
required in these exercises will be the best school of practical horse- 
manship. Too much attention cannot be bestowed upon equitation 
and to make the man a perfect master of his animal. Man and horse 
should be one individual, thus realizing the centaurs of fabulous 
memory.” [Marshal Marmonr.] 

The system proposed will require the most painstaking work on 
the part of the officers; but that is their business, and should be 
gladly undertaken in view of the immense benefits to be derived. 

It is believed that the eternal “fours right” and “right front into 
line,” will no longer be & bore when they are shown to be a means to 
a valuable end by these practical problems. That all these matters 
have been neglected is as true as that they demand careful attention. 
Americans of all ages have been accustomed to the use of arms and 
to taking care of themselves; their individuality is proverbial; which 
traits are invaluable in the development of the cavalry soldier. The 


experience of our frontier added to the peculiar genius of our people, 
must do much to hold the American trooper in the proud position be 
won from '61 to ’65—the prototype of the cavalry soldier in modern 


war. 
JOHN M. JENKINS, 
Second Lieutenant, Fifth Cavalry. 
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SOME FOREIGN CRITICISM OF THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR. 


OTHING is more surprising to an American than to find the 
campaigns of our Civil War and the methods of fighting therein 
described in terms applicable only to those of the dark ages. He is 
astonished to find our most familiar names in such medieval company ; 
and still more to be assured over the signature of some noted writer 
that what he has been reading is an article on the American Civil 
War! 

One of the principal exponents of this style of military romance 
is General Lord WoLsELEY, who may be remembered as a leader of 
British troops in Egypt. This distinguished author has recently 
published an article entitled “General Sherman,” in which he discusses 
the career of our former Commanding General, who is mentioned 
therein as “T. W. SHerman.”* This is perhaps a typographical 
error; but all his mistakes cannot be so charitably dismissed. 

The opinions of the gentleman referred to in regard to our Civil 
War, would require no special notice did he not assume to “speak as 
one having authority,” and did he not advance views quite at vari- 
ance with those entertained in this country, and with those held by 


the great majority of such foreigners as have taken the trouble to 
form any. But, however difficult it may be to take his articles seri- 
ously, it is manifest that they are so intended; that their author 
regards himself as the critic par excellence of the subject in hand; 
and for all these reasons, his fitness for the task he has chosen be- 


comes a proper subject for inquiry. 

Just criticism of a series of military operations certainly requires 
of the critic: sound judgment; a comprehensive knowledge of the 
principles of war; freedom from bias; a thorough familiarity with 
the history of the operations in question, and with every important 
fact, particular and circumstance affecting the same. 

Assuming that these conditions are essential —and it can scarcely 
be denied that they are—let us see whether the critic in question is 


*General T. W. SHERMAN was, as is we!l known, a fine soldier, but not identical with the 
subject of General WOLSELEY’s article. 
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duly qualified. Waiving the consideration of all but the last requisite 
above mentioned, it can, we think, be shown that he is misinformed 
upon so many points essential to a correct understanding of our mili- 
tary operations that his opinions in relation thereto are necessarily 
devoid of value. 

For convenience of comparison, we arrange some of our critic’s 
opinions side by side with those of other writers, some American and 


some foreign: 


WOLSELEY: 

*« The military problems involved were not worked out by armies 
constituted like those of the great military powers of the world. It 
was throughout a war between hastily raised levies, and where, with 
the exception of the most remarkable leaders on both sides, even the 
officers were without any military education or instruction. The 
Southern planter and the professional and business man of the North 
suddenly found themselves called upon to perform a new part in the 
drama of life. Hundreds, aye, thousands, of gentlemen who had 
never even killed a snipe or fired anything but, perbaps, a revolver 
at a mark, had not only to command men, but to lead them into ac- 
tion. Not only were they unaccustomed to their work, but they had 
no conception of what war was like. The battles conducted by such 
men in command of undisciplined, hastily raised soldiers do not, it must 
be admitted, convey many useful lessons to the military student of 
nations with great regular armies highly trained in the science and 
art of war.” 


~ MavupE: 

t<It is curious to note how little attention has been devoted to 
the study of the fighting of this most bloody of modern wars; and 
yet it would seem that the records of these campaigns fought out to 
the bitter end, by men of our own Anglo-Saxon races, would be a far 
more likely source of information, from which to deduce the theory 
of an attack formation specially designed to meet our needs, than the 
histories of struggles between French and Germans, or Russians 
and Turks. Von Mo.LrkeE is reported to have said, that ‘nothing 
was to be learnt from the struggle of two armed mobs.’ If that 
is really the case, which we venture to doubt exceedingly, the great 
strategist must, ere this, have been sorry he ever spoke; for armed 
mobs or not, both Southern and Northern troops bore and bore vic 
toriously, a percentage of loss, before which even the best disciplined 
troops in Germany, the Prussian Guard Corps, failed to make head- 
way. 

“Actually, though the armament was inferior, the percentage of hits 
was frequently far higher than in breech-loading campaigns. There 

*All quotations credited to Lord WoISELEY are taken from his article on General SHER- 
MAN, published in the United Service Magazine, May, June and July. 


+Captain MAUDE, Royal Engineers. 
t Tactics and Organization, p. 299, et seq. 
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is no action on record, during recent years, in which the losses rose 
so high, and in so short a time as in the American fights. At Freder- 
icksburg, Meacuer’s Irish brigade, 1200 strong, lost 963 men in the 
attack on the stone fence below Marye’s Heights. The Confeder- 
ates, standing six deep under cover, reserved their fire till the attack 
came within 120 yards, and ina few moments it was simply destroyed. 
At Gettysburg, Pickertt’s division, some 4000 strong, attacking in 
line penetrated into the heart of the Federal position, but only with 
some few hundred men, (about 300 to the best of our recollection), 
the remainder having fallen on the way; the survivors held on and 
did not run, but being unsupported, they eventually surrendered 
themselves prisoners. Surely, MotrKE never spoke of such gallant 
soldiers as an armed mob, seeing that they succeeded in driving an 
attack home against four times the percentage of loss that stopped 
the Prussian Guard at St. Privat. 

“And assuming for the moment, that the saying attributed to him 
is really true, we cannot help fancying that he must have often bit- 
terly regretted it, when watching his own men in the maneuvers of 
late years, attacking in what is really practically the same formation 
which the armed mobs worked out for themselves. 

*« We will take more-recent examples from the American War, 
where the accuracy of the shooting more than compensated for the want 
of rapidity. Indeed, to our mind, there has heen no fighting of late years 
more instructive to us Englishmen than this little understood struggle.” 


Now, compare two opinions of the army with which Grant be- 
seiged Vicksburg: 
| WoOLSELEY : 


GRANT: | 
“This was written of an army 


“The close of the siege of | 


Vicksburg found us with an army 
unsurpassed in proportion to its 
numbers taken as a whole, of offi- | 
cers and men. A military educa- 
tion was acquired such as no other 
school could have given. Men, who 
thought a company was quite 
enough for them to command, 
probably, at the beginning, would 
have made good regimental or 
brigade commanders. Most of the | 
brigade commanders were equal | 
to the command of a division.” | 


“Tactics and Organization, p. 283. 


only a few months old, composed 
entirely of newly formed regi- 
ments of very imperfectly drilled 
and undisciplined men, a large 
proportion of whom had been in- 
duced to enlist by great bounties, 
and of officers who—excepting a 
few seniors—were untrained and, 
as far as military science or 
knowledge went, were unedu- 
‘ated also! This statement is cer- 
tainly open to criticism if Gen- 
eral GRANT wished the reader to 
judge his army by our European 
standard of fighting excellence, 
and if he meant to compare the 
fighting value of his army with 
that of the regular armies of this 
continent.” 
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These troops had been in service about two years. They had fought 
at Fort Donelson, Island No. 10, Shiloh, Haines’s Bluff, Chickasaw 
Bayou, Walnut Hills, Arkansas Post, Jackson, Champion Hills, and 
Big Black River, and had made two assaults upon the lines before 
Vicksburg, besides participating in more than a hundred smaller 
affairs.* ‘They had been upon the whole successful, and Home says 
that “the best of all schools is successful war.” 

Now, it is possible, even in times of piping peace, to convert a 
raw levy into a very respectable army in less than two years. And 
does it not stand to reasou and common sense and do we not know 
from experience that the veterans of many bard fought fields must 
be better soldiers than men who never smelled gunpowder? What 
is the standard of efficiency? What is “fighting value”? Can there 
be a better proof of its presence than a list of victories? 


WOLSELEY: JOHNSTON: 


“SHERMAN had tocommandand | +*“At the time of paroling the 
win battles with armies of raw levies, | Confederate Army at Greensboro, 
whose discipline can be fairly es- | N. C., speaking of this part of 
timated by the officer experienced | SHERMAN’s march (through the 
in war with regular armies from | Salkehatchie swamps ) and of the 
the one fact, that in those armies | combination of physical labor 
‘bummers’ were a recognized in- | with military hardihood, General 
stitution.” : JoHNsSTON said, in the hearing of 
the author, that when he heard of 
it ‘he made up his mind that 
there had been no such army 
since the days of JuLius Casar.’” 





The “raw levies” with which SHERMAN “had to command and 


” 


win battles” were principally composed of — 

(a.) Grant’s Vicksburg army already noticed. 

(+.) The Army of the Cumberland, organized at about the same 
time as the former, and out of the same material. It bad fought at 
Shiloh, Perryville, Stone River, Chickamauga, and Chattanooga, 
besides in many smaller affairs. Stone River and Chickamauga were 
among the severest battles mentioned in history, if percentage of 
loss is any indication; and at Chattanooga, the infantry of this army 
made the celebrated charge up the face of Missionary Ridge. 


(¢.) Hooxker’s corps which had fought in most of the battles of 
the Army of the Potomac down to and including Gettysburg. 


*As au instance showing the amount of service that had fallen to the lot of these troops, 
it may be well to mention that previous to the surrender of Vicksburg, FosTEr’s First Wiscon- 
-sin Light Battery had been in seventy-two separate and distinct actions. 


+General Cox, “ The March to the Sea,” p. 168. 
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**CHESNEY : 

+“There is a disposition to regard the American generals, and 
the troops they led, as altogether inferior to regular soldiers. This 
prejudice was born of the blunders and want of coherence exhibited 
by undisciplined volunteers at the outset,— faults amply atoned for by 
the stubborn courage displayed on both sides throughout the rest of 
the struggle; while, if'a man’s claims to be regarded as a veteran 
are to be measured by the amount of actual fighting he has gone 
through, the most seasoned soldiers of Europe are but as conscripts 
compared with the survivors of that conflict. The conditions of war 
on a grand scale were illustrated to the full as much in the contest 
in America, as in those more recently waged on the continent. In 
all that relates to the supplying and feeding of an army in the field, 
the Americans displayed quite as much ability as any continental 
power; while if the organization and discipline of their improvised 
troops were inferior, the actual fighting was in fact more stubborn, 
for no European forces have experienced the amount of resistance in 
combat which North and South opposed to each other. Neither was 
the frequently indecisive result of the great battles fought in America 
any proof that they formed exceptions to the ordinary rules of mili- 
tary science These actions were so inconclusive, first from deficiency 
in cavalry, and next because the beaten side would not break up. 
The American soldiery, in thus refusing to yield to panic when losing 
the day, retiring in good order, and keeping a good front to the vic- 


torious enemy, displayed, let us venture to believe, an inherited 


quality. In order to pursue, there must be some one to run away, 
and, to the credit of the Americans, the ordinary conditions of Euro- 
pean warfare in this respect were usually absent from the great bat- 
tles fought across the Atlantic. Hence partly the frequent repetition 
of the struggle, almost on the same ground, of which the last cam- 
paign of Grant and Lex is the crowning example.” 


CHESNEY: 
“Tf aman’s claims to be regard- 


WOLSELEY: 
“The military student is also 


much struck by the honest seri- 
ousness in which American writ- 
ers apply the term ‘veterans’ to 
troops whom European military 
writers would describe as very 
raw levies. It is strange to hear 
this term applied to men who 
have never gone through any 
course of military training, al- 
though they had, perhaps, been 
present during some months of 
tierce, but very loose fighting 
against levies as undisciplined as 
themselves.” 


“Colonel CHESNEY, Royal Engineers. 





ed as a veteran are to be measured 
by the amount of actual fighting 
he has gone through, the most 
seasoned soldiers. of Europe are 
but as conscripts, compared with 
the survivors of that conflict.” 


+Extract from the preface to CHESNEY’S Military Biography. 
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WOLSELEY: 

“At the battle of Shiloh, crowds of armed citizens dressed as sol- 
diers —absolutely undrilled men—ran away. Not only were they then 
under fire for the first time, but many of them had never previously 
fired a round of ball cartridge. It would be astonishing if they had 
not run away. Indeed, I have no hesitatiun in saying that, had such 
an army found itself in front of regular troops, one would have ex- 
pected every one of them to have bolted.” 

The identical case here supposed, occurred at Bennington, Sara- 
toga, Plattsburg and New Orleans; and there is no evidence that 
any “bolting” that may have occurred on those memorable occasions 
was done by the “crowds of armed citizens.” 

Attention is asked to the following table: 

; Union, Confederate.  Tutal. 
* Number ot regiments that lost, in a single action, 56.6 
per cent. or more of their strength ‘ 7 56 
Number that lost sixty per cent. and above. ...... ....... 34 
Seventy per cent. and above + 8 
Eighty-two per cent 2 

Few indeed, are the instances comparable to any of these that 
can be furnished by any other recent war. The table itself can not 
be duplicated from all the European wars fought out by regular 
armies since the Napoleonic era. 

Hancock’s division at Fredericksburg was not repulsed until its 
losses exceeded forty-two per cent. of its strength; at Gaines’ Mill, 
LonastREET’s division lost more than fifty per cent.; Harrow’s and 
GaARNETT’S brigades at Gettysburg, lost respectively, sixty-one and 
sixty-six per cent. 

The Prussian Guard seems to be considered the best body of 
troops in Germany, if not in Europe, and the same was true in 1870. 
Yet, at St. Privat, these troops were stopped at 400 yards from the 


enemy's position; and were unable to advance until the position had 
been shelled for two hours by 180 guns, and until another corps had 
joined in the attack. The whole loss sustained by the Guard in this. 
and in a second assault amounted to about thirty-two per cent. 
They were probably stopped by a loss of less than twenty-five per 


cent. 

From this data, the reader can estimate for himself the degree of 
probability that any of the American troops referred to would have 
“bolted” if they had been placed “in front of regular troops’”—in 
front of the Prussian Guard, for instance. 

The supposed situation also arose repeatedly during the French 
Revolution. According to the above rule it should be astonishing if 


*Compiled from Fox's “ Regimental Losses in the Civil War.” 
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the “raw levies” of France did not run away. Consulting history, 
” 


of 
every nation in Europe doing the running. Students of history may 


however, we find the “regular, highly disciplined, ete., armies 


draw their own conclusions. 

The above remarks upon the troops at Shiloh possess the degree 
of accuracy to which we are accustomed in works of fiction. They 
are correct in regard to one or more new regiments, without previous 
experience; and incorrect in regard to all the remainder. 

The astonishing character of the statement concerning their 
marksmanship becomes apparent when we reflect that both armies 
were composed almost entirely of native Americans, and probably 
contained but few men who had not been accustomed to the use of the 
rifle from childhood. It would seem that our author had heard the 
story of the new regiments who received their arms on the steamer 
* when the 
battle was actually beginning; and that he assumes the same state 


on the way to Shiloh, and were taught to “tear cartridge’ 


of things as pervading all the troops on the field. 

It may be a proper comment on the above quotation to remind 
the reader that Shiloh was not decided until each of those “crowds 
of armed citizens dressed as soldiers” had lost a greater percentage 
of its fighting strength than was necessary to break WELLINGTON’S 
veterans at New Orleans. 

This fact is of high importance, because all English writers who 
mention these soldiers, assure us that they were “the best troops in 
Europe;” because they were superior in numbers in every combat, 
and yet invariably had the worst of it; because the force opposed to 
them, besides being greatly inferior in numbers, was one of the most 
poorly drilled and disciplined that the American Government ever put 
into the field—similar in antecedents to those who fought at Shiloh, 
but with far less training and experience in war; and because at 
New Orleans, the decisive action of the campaign, these veterans sus- 
tained a crushing defeat at the hands of little more than half their 
numbers of the “raw levy” above described. 

Lossin@ says: *<No less than 2600 were lost to the enemy in that 
terrible battle, of whom 700 were killed, 1400 were wounded and 500 
were made prisoners. The Americans lost only 8 killed and 13 
wounded! The history of human warfare presents no parallel to 
this disparity in loss.” 

Armies constituted almost exactly like those that really were at 
Shiloh have, at least twice in our history, fought and defeated nearly 


" *Field-Book of the War of 1812, p. 1049. 
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double their numbers of “veteran, regular, European troops” well 
seasoned by many campaigns under their best generals. 

A “regular army” is doubtless, at first, and for some time, supe-- 
rior to a “raw levy.” But the “raw levy” does not remain so for- 
ever; and, when somewhat drilled and disciplined, such a force has 
scored more than one victory over regulars. If in addition, the levy 
was originally made up mostly of men, intelligent, educated, excel- 
lent shots, and animated by the belief that they are fighting for 
principles admitting of no choice between success and ruin, no good! 
reason can be perceived why such troops should stand in any special 
dread of regular troops, and history shows us that the former have 
often prevailed. And when, in addition, the “raw levy” has had 
the experience of several years of actual campaigning and fighting, 


we confess ourselves unable to understand why such a force should: 


not be superior to any regular army secured under ordinary condi- 


tions, because it was composed of better material in the first place. 
and had been trained in “the best of all schools” —and this exactly- 
describes the American troops. 

This point our critic will never concede, either as a general prin- 
ciple or as applying to the Civil War; refusing to be convinced by 
either Americans or Europeans; and apparently refusing to credit or- 
to consider historical truths with which he is doubtless acquainted. 

In all our eminent critic’s writings upon this subject, there prob- 
ably is no point so frequently mentioned, nor so persistently urged as 
his opinion that our armies were “very imperfectly drilled and undis- 
ciplined,” an idea which appears in some form, usually that of direct 
assertion, on every page. 

General Dre CHANAL observed the operations of our. forces from 
March, 1864, to January, 1865, and wrote as follows: 

*¢Tn the main,and in that which is essential, the discipline is as 
good, if not better, than in the European armies, but it has not the 
external marks. Jt is this which may deceive the observer who merely 
passes through the American army. * * * Few troops are so sub- 
missive to their commanders; and during the whole war, among 
more than two million soldiers who appeared in the ranks, there were 
only seven military executions.” 


LIVERMORE: 

+‘ Before the end of 1862, our regiments became equal to tactics in 
the face of theenemy. At Antietam the greater part of the field was 
as open as that of Waterloo. Although no great tactical maneuvers 
such as might have been employed, were resorted to by the comman- 


* Quoted from Colonel LivERMORE’s article in the M.S, I. Journal, p. 915. 
+“ The Northern Volunteers,” in W. S. J. Journal, September, 1891. 
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der of the army or his corps generals, yet, in parts of the field where 
opportunity was presented, the ability of the regiments of the Penin- 
sular campaign was manifested in some brilliant maneuvers. Un- 
der a severe fire of artillery and musketry at short range they charged 
in line, they changed front to meet flank attacks, and they maneuvered 
around the flank of the enemy; lines relieved lines by companies 
breaking to front and rear and coming into line again; and in one 
instance, a regiment went to the aid of its neighbor on the left under 
a heavy fire by passing along its rear and then coming into line on 
its left and opening fire as it “arrived on the line. 

“At the battle of Atlanta, the divisions of Smita and Legeerr re- 
pulsed the attack of Harpre from their rear by leaping over their own 
breast-works and fighting from the other side; and then Leacert’s 
division, indifferent as to the direction of the enemy, when CHEATHAM 
attacked from the original front, leaped back to the proper side and 
beat him back. 

“Tn no battle in modern wars have soldiers shown more tenacity 
than that which beld our soldiers up in the mighty struggle over the 
salient at Spottsylvania, which lasted for twenty hours at such close 
quarters that the flags of the contending lines were often planted at 
the same time on the oppasite sides of the earthworks. 


“The most of our great battles lasted two or three days. European 
armies have seldom fought the second day. 

* * * * * * k * 

‘No finer instance of the calm resolution in the face of death. 
which was fixed in him (the American soldier) by intelligent patriot- 
ism, was ever seen than that which was beheld at Mine Run, November 
30,1863. Six divisions were drawn up in line of battle for an assault. 
When General WarREN rode down his line in the dawn of morning, 
he and all his troops saw unveiled, as light came on, a most formida- 
ble line of earthworks upon a crest a few hundred yards in front. 
Cannon pointed through embrasures and over the works at every 
available place. Generals were riding along the line as if preparing 
for the coming attack. Men were visible everywhere, and it was 
plain that a great force manned the works. The intervening ground 
was a slope bare of obstacles. The skirmishers of the two armies 
were at rest within a few yards of each other. Nota shot was fired; 
the skirmishers even seeming to regard it as useless and trivial in 
the face of the great conflict which seemed to impend. Groups of 
the enemy reclined at ease on the hither side of their works, looking 
at the array of troops preparing toassault. Their indifference seemed 
to speak of a confidence which pervaded the enemy, in the certainty 
of repulsing our attack. Our men knew that they were drawn up 
for the assault. They were veterans of many battles. Not a few of 
them had been present at the disaster of Fredericksburg a year before. 
Their experience taught them that every chance was with the enemy 
in the conflict which they foresaw. They had piled their knapsacks 
on the ground so as to be relieved of their burden in the charge, and 
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in cool blood were pinning to the fronts of their blouses pieces of paper 
with their names written on them. They were naming their bodies 
for the grave digger.” 

Is the American soldier so incomparably superior to all others 
that he can, though “very imperfectly drilled and undisciplined,” 
perform deeds which compare favorably with any military achieve- 
ments in liistory? Or is it true that these troops as the war went on 
became, in both drill and discipline, fully equal if not superior to 
any of the European regular armies? Whether the critic select 
this or that horn of the dilemma is a matter of no importance. It 
is plain that he has not a proper conception of the armies which he 
attempts to criticise. He seems to realize this himself, for he says: 
“The American Civil War is full of features difficult of comprehen- 
sion by those who have never lived amongst our brethren across the 
Atlantic.” This gives the whole thing in a nutshell and, notwith- 
standing his short stay on this side, it describes his own case so ac- 
curately that we almost think “our occupation’s gone.” 

He evidently regards the American citizen as about on an equality 
with the poor peasantry of Europe, devoid of education, ignorant of 
everything bat his own vocation, unable to read and write, and with 
little or no interest in the contest. He does not seem to understand 
the intelligence and individual self-reliance of most of our people, 
their degree of education, their familiarity with the rifle, their per- 
sonal interest in the struggle and the consequent energy and earnest- 
ness with which they undertook the business of war. Being thus 
handicapped at the start, he fails to comprehend the nature of the 
army composed of such material and seasoned by war. His opinion 
that they were “very imperfectly drilled and undisciplined” has 
greater weight in bis mind than the facts of a dozen hard fought 
battles and several hundred lesser affairs. 

Now, considering the disadvantages under which he labors, is it 
not apparent that when his opinions are in conflict with those of 
such men as Grant and JounstonN—men born and bred among these 
very people, familiar with all those “features difficult of comprehen- 
sion” to outsiders, men who raised, organized and commanded these 
troops through good and evil fortune—is it not inevitable that they 
must be right, and that our distinguished author must be wrong? 

Drill and discipline are matters of degree. If in the beginning 
the volunteers could not accurately execute every movement in the 
drill book, it is at least certain that they could and did fight with a 
tenacity and skill that bave never been surpassed. If they were 
never disciplined into unreasoning obedience to any order, however 
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foolish, neither was their worst conduct by any means so persistently 

mutinous nor so bad generally as that of the crack troops of a cer- 

tain European army has been repeatedly within the last few years. 

BRITISH DISCIPLINE IN THE COUN- 
TRY OF THEIR ALLIES. 


AMERICAN DISCIPLINE IN THE 
ENEMY'S COUNTRY. 
NAPIER: 

“While the rear-guard was thus 
edly taken both by siege and as- | engaged, drunkenness and insu- 
sault asat Fredericksburg, Peters- | bordination, the usual concomi- 
burg, Atlanta, Columbia, Rich- | tants of an English retreat, were 
mond, New Orleans, Savannah | exhibited at Torquemada, where 
and Mobile, no instance of general | the well stored wine vaults be- 
incendiarism, sack, drunken riot, | came the prey of the soldiery ; it 
or violence to women ever oc- | is said that twelve thousand men 
eurred,” | were to be seen at one time in a 

state of helpless inebriety.” 


LIVERMORE: 
“Although cities were repeat- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This comparison speaks for itself, and we purposely refrain from 
noticing such details as those of Badajos and Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The truth is that the armies of which the critic writes, but which 
he does not understand, Were admirable bodies of men; they had 
been drilled for many months and were very much better off in this 
respect than he will admit; they bad that kind of discipline which 
is necessary for earnest, intelligent and educated men, who do not 
make war a profession, but who go forth to fight their country’s bat- 
tles with the full intention of resuming their peaceful pursuits upon 
the completion of that task, and the vast majority of these men had 
enlisted with that distinct understanding. 

We quote once more: 

WoOLSELEY: 

“As an illustration of my meaning, I may mention the fact that 
in most of the histories of these American campaigns there is con- 
stant allusion made to the ‘cavalry,’ and to the magnificent use made 
of it by men like Sruart, Forrest, SHERIDAN and other dashing 
leaders. Now, the real fact is, neither side possessed any cavalry at 
all, in the European sense of the term, and according to the Euro- 
pean notions regarding that arm. More than this, had they done so, 
they could have made no practical use of it, because the country was ill- 
suited, indeed as impossible for cavalry as England is generally. 

“Unless to charge down a road on a front of four or five troopers, 
armed with revolvers and not with swords, be regarded as a legitimate 
use of cavalry, there was practically no country which the American 
armies traversed in this war where cavalry could act. Had the war 
taken the combatant forces away to the prairies, the case would have 
been different. There, the side possessing the largest and best or- 
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ganized cavalry force would have been bound to win. But those 
great grassy plains Were outside the theatre of war, just as Salisbury 
Plain will be beyond the field of operations of the army which in- 
rades England.” 


As we are not favored with the authority for the above statements, 
the reader is at liberty to account for them in hisown way. The above 
certainly reads like strange history to those familiar with the Civil 
War; and yet its author finds all American writers upon this subject 
untrustworthy; some are guilty of exaggeration, others of an “in- 
flated hyperbolism.”’ 

In connection with the above quotation, the following extracts 
from SHaw and HaveELocK may seem interesting: 

*SHAW: 

*+“Of the higher trained mounted troops those commanded by 
SHERIDAN on the Federal side claim attention, their action having 
greatly contributed to hasten the conclusion of the war. This force 
acted with equal effect mounted or dismounted. The battle of Win- 
chester in the fourth year of the war, which decided the fate of the 
Shenandoah Valley, was won by a charge of SHERIDAN’s cavalry. 

‘Colonel FLETCHER’s account of this affair is as follows: ‘The 
infantry on both sides was now fiercely engaged, and success was 
inclining to the Confederates, when SHERIDAN brought up his reserves 
of the Army of Western Virginia. Even with the preponderance of 
torce which these reinforcements gave to the Federals, EARLY’s men 
held their ground. Then SHeripan, riding to his right wing, found 
TorBERT with two divisions of cavalry under MERRITT and AVERILL. 
There were at least 7,000 sabers headed by Custer, Devin, LOWELL, 
and others well known as dashing cavalry officers, and this force, 
well equipped, well mounted and well led was hurled against the 
left wing of the small Confederate army. The charge was magnifi- 
cent; nothing could resist it; the enemy was doubled up; and as the 
storm of cavalry broke on his flank, the Federal army advanced. In 
confusion and rout the Confederates fled through Winchester, losing 
heavily in prisoners.’ 

“Tt must be admitted that this was good cavalry work for ‘moun- 
ted infantry’ to perform. 

“It must be remembered that the war in America lasted some years, 
and that although the cavalry regiments on both sides were more or 
less of an irregular type, the men in most of the corps after they 
had served for a time became veteran soldiery, not only expert in their 
infantry work, but also skilled and experienced in all cavalry exercises. 
At one time they were on foot as a shooting line to meet the enemy’s 


= oP 


infantry, at another moment mounted to charge the enemy’s cavalry 


* Lieutenant Colonel WILKINSON SHAW, British Army, late Garrison Instructor at Alder- 
shot. 
+“ The Elements of Modern Tactics,’ pp. 60 and 61. 
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*HAVELOCK: 

+ Now mark the readiness SuERIDAN showed to take advantage 
of any good opportunity of charging mounted. It has often been ground- 
lessly alleged against the Federal horse that their training with fire-arms 
disinclined them for this more special function of cavalry. As MERRITT 
fell back gradually, in pursuance of the orders received from SHERI- 
DAN, his left was retired while the right held its ground. (This 
means facing the Confederates). This change of front, which may 
be called ‘a quarter circle, left thrown back,’ was immediately fol- 
lowed by a corresponding forward left wheel of the Confederates, who, 
in so doing, incautiously exposed the whole of their rear to SHERIDAN’S 
line of four brigades drawn up in front of Dinwiddie. 

‘“No sooner did the happy chance present itself than it was seized. 
SHERIDAN ordered an immediate mounted charge. His dispatch says: 
‘When their line (its rear be it understood) was nearly parallel to 
mine, General Grpss’s brigade of the First Division, and General 
GREGG’s of the Second, were ordered to attack at once, while General 
CusTER was ordered to bring up two brigades of the Third Division 
in support. In this gallant attack made by Gisss and Gregg, the 
enemy’s wounded fell into our hands, and he was obliged to face by 
the rear rank (an Americanism for ‘facing about’), and give up his 
movement, which, if continuéd, would have taken in flank and rear 
the infantry line of the Army of the Potomac.’ (He means here the 
repulsed Fifth Corps.)” 

To many persons of intelligence, experience and large informa- 
tion, it has appeared that our armies ultimately became superior to 
any modern armies of equal numbers. Yet, the term “raw levy” is 
almost the only one that our eminent critic can find whereby to de- 
scribe them. 

Many duly qualified experts believe to-day that our cavalry, in 
the last years of the war, was the most generally efficient mounted 
force that was ever organized —an opinion for which we may be par- 
doned by those who will note that nearly every cavalryman in Europe 
has copied our fire-arms and that some of them have practiced movements 
in imitation of the American raid. Our critic gravely informs us that 


” 





they were ‘so-called cavalry;” that mounted charges could only 


take place “down a road on a front of four or five troopers, armed 
? 


with revolvers and not with swords; 
where cavalry could act,” ete., ete. 


“that there was no country 


| What a revelation it will be to him to learn that every man of 
the 80,000 Federal cavalry was armed with a saber as well as a pistol 
and carbine; that the Confederate cavalry was armed in the same | 
manner as far as possible; that the ‘so-called cavalry” repeatedly 


* Major Sir HENRY M. HAVELOCK, British Army. 
t* Three Military Questions of the Day,” pp. 77 and 78. 
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made charges, mounted and with drawn sabers, by squadron, by 
regiment and by entire brigades; that they charged successfully, in 
this manner, infantry, cavalry and guns! 

What are we compelled to think of his knowledge of our topog- 
raphy? It is certainly our duty to inform him that between Gettys- 
burg and the Rappahannock, there are open plains, miles in extent, 
from which in 1863-64 every fence had long since disappeared in 
the ashes of camp-fires; ‘and the stone walls thereof were broken 
down.” Toa greater degree the same conditions obtained in the 
west. The critic seems to think that the Southern States are as 
rough, broken and impracticable as the Black Forest. 

What must we think of his knowledge of the history of our war? 
Can it be possible that the author of such opinions can have read of 
Keenan and the Eighth Pennsylvania, sacrificed at Chancellorsville 
in obedience to the same principle that dictated the sacrifice of La- 
SALLE’s cavalry at Aspern and of Brepow’s at Mars-la-Tour, to save 
the army from impending destruction? Apparently not; and we 
are forced to make a similar supposition in regard to Kelly’s Ford, 
Winchester, Tom’s Brook and all other cavalry battles, east and 
west. 

It certainly does seem incredible that any person who had even read 
carefully a description of the campaign and battle of Gettysburg could 
have fallen into such astounding mistakes in regard to either our 


topography or our cavalry. And it is remarkable that while the 


distinguished critic gives us much credit for the dismounted work of 
our cavalry, it is clear that its mounted action has completely es- 
caped his notice. 

It would, therefore, seem that we are warranted in the conclusion 
that this eminent writer’s opinions in relation to the American Civil 
War should be received, if at all, with the utmost caution, because 
he has not a proper appreciation of the elements of which our armies 
were composed — nor of the armies themselves; because his infor- 
mation in regard to their training is entirely erroneous; because he 
is not familiar with their actual performances; and because he is 
not acquainted with the topography of the theatres of operations. 
Correct criticism under such circumstances would savor of the mirac- 


ulous. 
WILLIAM A. SHUNK, 


First Lieutenant, Eighth Cavalry. 
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*GREGG’S CAVALRY FIGHT AT GETTYSBURG, JULY 3, 1863. 


\ TE have gathered together, my comrades, to commemorate the 
y good work done here twenty-one years and more ago. What 
that work was is briefly told by this monumental shaft of enduring 
granite which we are now dedicating to the truth of history. Its 


inscription tells us that-— 
THIS SHAFT 
MARKS THE FIELD OF THE ENGAGEMENT 
BETWEEN THE 
UNION CAVALRY 
COMMANDED BY BRIG.-GEN. D. McM. GREGG 
AND THE 
CONFEDERATE CAVALRY 
COMMANDED BY MAJ.-GEN. J. E. B. STUART 
JULY 3p, 1863. 


What memories do these simple words recall! As we stand here, 
looking upon this beautiful landscape, surrounded by these well re- 
membered hills,.and fields, and woods, the recollections of that bright 
summer day crowd thick and fast upon us. Let us go back together 
in our thoughts to the eventful time when first we met on this his- 
toric field,and sanctified it with the blood then shed, the trials endured, 
and sacrifices made in defense of the Nation’s cause. 

I have told the story of the fight before.t Here, upon the ground 
where it occurred, I venture to tell it once again. It is a simple and 
an unvarnished tale, with no words of eulogy of men, or of exulta- 
tion over the defeat of a gallant foe. ; 

The objects bad in view by the Confederate authorities when, after 
the battle of Chancellorsville, the invasion of the North was projected, 
in the spring of the year 1863, are well known. To transfer the seat 

* Historical address, delivered October 15, 1884, upon the occasion of the dedication of 
the monumental shaft erected upon the site of the cavalry engagement on the right flank 
of the Army of the Potomac, July 3, 1863, during the battle of Gettysburg. 

+The account here given is substantially the same as that published for the first time in 
The Phila'elphia Weekly Times of September 14, 1878, in the series of “Chapters of Unwritten 


History in the Annals of the War,” under the title of “ The Right Flank at Gettysburg,’ but 
revised with the aid of additional information and official records. 
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of war, permanently, if possible, or at any rate temporarily, to the 
country north of the Potomac, thus giving to those who remained at 
home a chance of securing the harvest from the fields of Virginia, 
and at the same time making probable the recognition of the Con- 
federate cause by the hesitating powers of Europe, was a bold game 
to play. No time was lost in setting about it. In the early days of 
June, the Army of Northern Virginia began to show signs of activity. 
The cavalry of the Army of the Potomac had returned worn out and 
jaded from StonemAN’s raid, but after a short rest was again put in 
motion, and was kept actively engaged in watching the movements 
of the Confederate army. On the 9th of June the cavalry battle of 
Brandy Station was fought, and the intended invasion of Maryland 
and Pennsylvania was discovered through Confederate dispatches 
captured upon that occasion. Reconnaissance-in-force and scouting 
in all directions daily followed that brilliant passage-at-arms. The 
equally well-fought cavalry battles of Aldie, Middleburg and Upper- 
ville ensued. Hard work and starvation told heavily upon both men 
and horses, and when Burorp’s and Grea@’s divisions, covering the 
rear of the army, crossed the Potomac at Edward’s Ferry during the 
afternoon of the 27th of June, their physical condition was far short 
of what could have been desired. After crossing the river GREGG's 
division, consisting of the brigades of Colonel McInrosu (First), 
General Kitparrick (Second), and Colonel Irvin Greoe (Third), 
started on the march about dusk, and, keeping it up steadily all night 
long, reached Frederick, Md., early on the morning of the 28th. 
During a short halt at that place, General KiLpatrick was ordered 
to take command of STAHEL’s division of cavalry, which, as the Third 
Division, was assigned to duty with the Cavalry Corps of the Army 
of the Potomac, and Generals FARNsworTH and CUSTER were ap- 


pointed to command the two brigades of which it was composed. 
In the movements of the Army of the Potomac after crossing into 
Maryland, the Cavalry Corps, with its three divisions, operated in 
its front and on its flanks. General Burorp with the First Division 
took the left flank, General Kitparrick with the Third Division the 
center, and General Greae with the Second Division the right flank. 


On June 30th, Kitparrick, having faken the direct and shorter road 
from Frederick, struck the cavalry of the Army of Northern Virginia 
at Hanover, and intercepted its line of march to join LEE’s army. 
Being thus headed off it was compelled to move over to the right, 
with Kitpatrick in close pursuit. 

In the concentration upon Gettysburg, GREGG, with the First and 
Third Brigades of his division, left Hanover at daybreak on the 2d 
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of July, and about noon, after a tedious and exhausting march, took 
position on the Hanover (or Bonaughtown ) Road near its intersection 
with the Low Dutch Road, about three and a half miles east of the 
town— McInrosn’s brigade on the right and IRvin Greee@’s on the 
left. 

These two brigades were constituted as follows :— 

The First Brigade, commanded by Colonel John B. McInrosu of 
the Third Pennsylvania Cavalry, consisted of his own regiment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Epwarp S. Jones, the First New Jersey Cavalry 
under Major Myron H. Beaumont, and the First Maryland Cavalry 
under Lieutenant-Colonel JAMES M. Deens, with Captain A. M. Ran- 
pou’s Light Battery “E-G,” First United States Artillery, of four 
three-inch rifled guns. — was temporarily deprived of ee of its 
strength by the loss of the First Pennsylvania and First Massachu- 
setts Cavalry regiments which had been detached for special service 
with the reserve artillery and the Sixth Corps respectively. A sec- 
tion of a light battery (“H”) belonging to the Third Pennsylvania 
Artillery, under command of Captain Wittiam ‘D. Rank, and the 
Purnell Troop of Maryland Cavalry, under Captain Ropert E. Du- 
VALL, were also serving temporarily with the First Brigade, having 
on the evening of June 28th, while proceeding from Frederick to 
Baltimore, been cut off by the Confederate cavalry, and, narrowly 
escaping capture, having fallen in with the brigade. The Third 
Brigade, commanded by Colonel J. Invin GReaG of the Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, consisted of his own regiment under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Joun K. Rosinson, the Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry 
under Lieutenant-Colonel WiLiiam E. Doster, the First Maine Cav- 
alry under Lieutenant-Colonel Cuaries H. Suiru, and the Tenth 
New York Cavalry under Major M. Henry Avery. The Second 
Brigade of the division under Colonel Hury had, on July Ist, been 
sent back from Hanover Junction for the purpose of guarding the 
rear of the army, and protecting the trains which were to assemble 
at Westminister. 

After crossing the Potomac the column bad marched steadily day 
and night, and, having been for many days without food or forage, 
the two brigades arrived with wearied men and jaded horses upon 
the field of Gettysburg. The long march had been a terrible one. 
The intense heat had at times been almost unendur able, the dust 
almost impenetrable. Horses by the score had fallen from exhaus- 
tion along the road. Officers and men, begrimed past recognition, 
could have been seen tramping along on foot, leading their worn-out 
horses to save their strength, well knowing how much depended upon 
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it. Those whose horses had fallen dead or dying had struggled 
along, some carrying their saddles and bridles, in hopes of being able- 
to procure fresh mounts, others with nothing but their arms. All 
had been straining their energies in the one direction where they 
knew the enemy was to be found. 

As has been stated, Greaa’s column closed up near the intersection 
of the Hanover and Low Dutch roads about noon of July 2d. Two: 
regiments of infantry belonging to the Eleventh Corps were found 
in the advance, deployed as skirmishers along Brinkerhoff’s Ridge, 
which crosses the Hanover Road nearly at right angles, about two 
miles or more east of Gettysburg. In their front, there was a con- 
siderable force of Confederate infantry. About 3 o’clock the Union. 
infantry line was relieved by the Tenth New York Cavalry regiment 
of Irvin Greae’s brigade, and Rank’s two guns were unlimbered 
and loaded in the middle of the Hanover Road on a hill near the: 
REEVER* house. The officers and men of the command sought what 
rest and shelter from the scorching heat they could, while from the 
hills they watched the conflict between the infantry and artillery of 
the opposing armies. Some of the men groomed their horses to. 
freshen them up; some allowed theirs to nibble the rich clover, whilst 
others, thoroughly worn out, tried to obtain a little sleep. 

During the afternoon there was some skirmish firing between the 
opposing lines, and about 6 o’clock Colonel Irvin Greae ordered 
fifty men of the Tenth New York Cavalry to advance dismounted and 
clear the front. A regiment of Confederate infantry was at once. 
sent out to meet them, and drove back the small party of cavalry- 
men. Suddenly a party of the enemy appeared on the top of Brink- 
erhoff’s Ridge where it crosses the Hanover Road. In a second 
RANK’s men were at their guns, and put two shells into the midst of 
the party, causing the Confederates to fall back instantly under cover 
of the ridge. “To horse!” sounded at once, and the Third Penn- 


sylvania, advancing at a trot along the road toward Gettysburg, 
formed close column of squadrons in an orchard back of the Cress 
house. The first two squadrons were quickly dismounted to fight on 
foot, advanced at a run, and in a few minutes were deployed at close 
intervals as skirmishers on the summit of the eastern spur of Brink 
erhoff’s Ridge north of the road. The Purnell Troop and two bat- 


«There has been some confusion regarding the appellation of the REEVER and Howarp 
houses respectively. In the former account the house at the junction of the Hanover and 
Low Dutch Roads was called the REEVER house,and the next house west of it,on the northern 
side of the Hanover road, the HowarD house. One of them, at least, so appeared on the maps. 
of Adams county. The official map of the field recently prepared transposes these names. and 
to avoid confusion, the altered designation has been adopted in the text. 
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talions of the First New Jersey, under Major JANEWay and Captain. 
Boyp, followed, and deployed dismounted on the left of the road on 
the prolongation of the same line, with the third battalion under 
Major Beaumont in reserve. A strong, well-built stone wall ran 
along the top of the ridge on the right of the road, with a field of 
tall wheat just ripe for cutting on the other side of the wall. This 
wall was the key of the position, as each of the contending parties. 
at once perceived, and by the time our men reached it a line of Con- 
federate infantry was seen making for it at full speed. The fire of 
RankK’s guns had delayed the enemy’s advance for a sufficient length 
of time to enable us to get there first, and give a withering reception 
with our breech-loading carbines to the infantrymen, who were not 
more than twenty feet off from the wall when we reached it. 

After vainly attempting to drive our men back, the enemy retired 
toa more sheltered position, along the edge of a piece of woods some 
two hundred yards distant, where he remained unti! after dark, the 
opposing forces and Ranx’s two guns meanwhile keeping up a brisk 
firing. Later in the evening the Confederates, taking advantage of 
the darkness, turned our right unobserved, and dislodged a portion 
of our line, which, however, was reéstablished after some trouble. 
Our adversaries proved to be the Second Virginia Infantry, of Gen- 
eral WALKER’s celebrated “Stonewall Brigade,’ which latter was 


supporting it, close at hand, acting as a flanking party of JOHNson’s 
division of EWELv’s corps, in its advance to the attack of Culp’s Hill. 
The threatening position occupied by the cavalrymen, and their vig- 
orous fight, compelled the Confederate brigade to remain on the 
ground until too late to participate in the assault of Culp’s Hill* 
which came so near proving successful, and which, had it succeeded, 


would have rendered the heights south of Gettysburg untenable. 

About 10 o'clock in the Smeetthe line was withdrawn, and 
the two brigades moved over to the Baltimore Turnpike, where it 
crosses White Run, near the position of the reserve artillery, and 
there went into bivouac, in accordance with orders from Cavalry 
Corps headquarters, to be available for whatever duty they might 
be called upon to perfurm on the morrow: 

On the morning of July 3d, General Greea@ was directed to re- 
sume his position on the right of the infantry line and make a dem- 
onstration against the enemy. Upon reaching the ground occupied 
by him on the previous day on the Hanover Road, he found it in the 
possession of the Second Brigade of the Third Cavalry Division. 


* Generals JOHNSON’s and WALKER'S Reports, Official Records of Warof the Rebellion, Vol. 
XXVII, part ii, pp. 504 and 518. 
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This brigade, known as the “ Michigan Brigade,” of which Briga- 
dier-General GrorGE A. CustER had taken command on June 29th, 
was composed of the First, Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Michigan cav- 
alry regiments, commanded by Colonels Coartes H. Town, Russet 
A. ALGER, GEORGE Gray, and WILLIAM D. MANN, respectively, and 
Light Battery “‘M,” Second United States Artillery, under Lieutenant 
A.C. M. PENNINGTON, with six three-inch rifled guns. On June 28th, 
the brigade had been assigned to duty with the Army of the Potomac; 
on the 30th it had been actively engaged with the Confederate cav- 
alry at Hanover, and again at Hunterstown on July 2d. It wasa 
splendid body of men; its ranks were better filled than those of the 
other cavalry brigades, and the greater part of it was fresh from 
pastures green. 

General CusTER, after his fight with the Confederate cavalry at 
Ilunterstcwn, had spent the night* of July 2d in bivouae with the 
rest of the ‘Lhird Division at Two Taverns, a small village on the 
Baltimore Turnpike, about five miles south-east of Gettysburg. His 
earlier movements of the following day are best described in his 
own words: 

“At an early hour on the morning of the 3d,” he states in his 
official report, “I received an order, through a staff officer of the 
brigadier-general commanding the division, to move my command 
at once and follow the First Brigade on the road leading from Two 
Taverns to Gettysburg. Agreeably to the above instructions, my 
column was formed and moved out on the road designated, when a 
staff officer of Brigadier-General GreGa, commanding Second Di- 
vision, ordered me to take my command and place it in position on 
the pike leading from York} to Gettysburg, which position formed 
the extreme right of our line of battle on that day. Upon arriving 
at the point designated, I immediately placed my command in posi- 
tion, facing toward Gettysburg. At the same time I caused recon- 
naissance to be made on my front, right and rear, but failed to dis- 
cover any considerable force of the enemy. Everything remained 
quiet till 10 a. m.,{ when the enemy appeared on my right flank and 


opened upon me with a battery of six guns. Leaving two guns and 
a regiment to hold my first position and cover the road leading to 
Gettysburg, I shifted the remaining portion of my command, form- 
ing a new line of battle at right angles to my former line. The enemy 


*This should be “ the latter part of the night.” 
+ General CUSTER erroneously calls the Hanover Road the York Turnpike, and the Low 


Dutch Road the Oxford Road. 
t This most probably was intended for “one o’clock.”” See no‘e p. 54, Vol. 1V. JOURNAL OF 
U.S. CAVALRY ASSOCIATION. 
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had obtained correct range of my new position, and were pouring 
solid shot and shell into my command with great accuracy. Placing 
two sections of Battery “M,”’ Second (regular) Artillery, in position, 
I ordered them to silence the enemy’s battery, which order, notwith- 
standing the superiority of the enemy’s position, was successfully 
accomplished in a very short space of time. My line, as it then ex- 
isted, was shaped like the letter “L,’ the shorter branch formed of 
one section of Battery “ M,” supported by four squadrons of the Sixth 
Michigan Cavalry, faced toward Gettysburg, covering the Gettysburg 
Pike; the long branch composed of the remaining two sections of 
Battery “M,” Second Artillery, supported by a portion of the Sixth 
Michigan Cavalry on the left, and the First Michigan Cavalry on the 
right, with the Seventh Michigan Cavalry still further to the right 
and in advance, was held in readiness to repel any attack the enemy 
might make coming on the Ovford Road. The Fifth Michigan Cav- 
alry was dismounted and ordered to take position in front of my 
center and left. The First Michigan Cavalry was held in column of 
squadrons to observe the movements of the enemy. I ordered fifty 
men to be sent one mile and a half on the Oxford Road, while a de- 
tachment of equal size was sent one mile and a half on the road lead- 


ing from Gettysburg to York, both detachments being under the 
command of the gallant Major WEBBER, who from time to time kept 
me so well informed of the movements of the enemy that [I was en- 


abled to make my dispositions with complete success.” 

General GreoeG placed his two brigades to the left of General 
CusteEr’s line, taking position between the Baltimore Turnpike and 
the Hanover Road. The Sixteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, of Irvin 
GreEae’s brigade, was dismounted and, deploying as skirmishers, 
moved through the woods in the direction of Gettysburg. It had 
not proceeded far when a strong picket force of Confederate infantry 
was found. After driving in the outposts for a short distance, the 
‘vavalrymen succeeded, in the face of a strong resistance, in estab- 
lishing their line connecting with the infantry on the left near Wolf’s 
Hill, and extending to the right as far as the Hanover Road. This 
had scarce been done, when about noon, a dispatch from General 
Howarp, the commander of the Eleventh Corps, to General MEADE, 
was placed in General Greaa’s hands, notifying him that a large body 
of the enemy’s cavalry had been seen from Cemetery Hill moving 
toward the right of our line. At the same time an order was re- 
ceived from General PLEASANTON, who commanded the cavalry corps, 
directing CusTErR’s brigade to join its division ( KiLpaTRick’s ) on the 
extreme left of the army. Accordingly, McInrosn’s brigade was 
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ordered to relieve CusTER’s, and to occupy his position covering the 
intersection of the Hanover and Low Dutch Roads. 

While these-movements were going on upon our part, the Con- 
federate cavalry, under Major-General J. E. B. Stuart, which for: 
some time had been cut off from all communication with the main 
body of LEr’s army, was hastening to join it. It is needless here to 
follow in detail Stuart’s earlier movements, but on July 2d, after 
having encountered KiLpatrick at Hunterstown, he arrived in the 
vicinity of Gettysburg, and took position on the York and Harris- 
burg Roads. He too, had been marching hard and long. Men and 
horses had, like ours, suffered severely, but, marching as he had been 
through an enemy’s country, his losses from straggling had, of course, 
been less than those of the Union cavalry. 

During the morning of July 3d, Stuart moved forward to the 
left and in advance of EWwEL.’s corps, for the purpose of occupying 
the elevated ground east of Gettysburg, from which, while protect- 
ing the left of Lexr’s army, he could command a view of the routes 
leading to the rear of the Army of the Potomac, and could, at the 
same time, be in position to move out at the proper moment, and 
there attack it, simultaneously with the grand assault which was to 
be made upon Cemetery Ridge from the other side by Pickett’s 
division of LonestREEt’s corps, supported by Hetn’s and PENDER’s 
divisions and WiLcox’s brigade of HiLu’s corps. That this was his 
purpose he tells us almost in so many words. 

To appreciate how well adapted was Stuart’s position to such a 
move, one should stand on yonder hill back of Rummet’s. The whole 
country for miles in front of him, clear up to Cemetery Hill and the 
found Tops, lay at his feet. In his rear a cross-country road branches 
off from the York Turnpike about two and a half miles from Gettys- 
burg, and, crossing over the high ground mentioned by Stuart, runs 
in a south-easterly direction toward the Low Dutch Road, which 
connects the York and Baltimore Turnpikes. This high ground is 
divided south of the cross-road by the upper valley of Cress’ Run, 
forming two ridges, that west of the run being known as Brinker- 
hoff’s Ridge, and that east of it as Cress’ Ridge. A piece of woods 
crowns the eastern side of the ridge on the southern side of the 
cross-road, affording protection and cover to the supports of the bat- 
tery which was subsequently placed there. Screened by this and 
another piece of woods on the opposite side of the cross-road is a 
large open space on the STaLismitH farm, where the Confederate 
leader was enabled to mass and maneuver his command unobserved 
by his opponents. 
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The position occupied by the Union cavalry had none of the ad- 

vantages claimed by Stuart for his own. As he himself states in his 
official report, the whole country for miles lay at his feet. On the 
other hand, the ground occupied by his opponents was less command- 
ing, and more exposed to his view. The Low Dutch Road crosses 
the Hanover Road nearly at right angles, about three and a half 
miles south-east of Gettysburg, at the Howarp house, and continu- 
ing on about two miles farther in a southwesterly direction, strikes 
the Baltimore Turnpike about one mile and three fourths south-east 
of Rock Creek and the rear of center of our main line of battle. 
Another cross-country road, from half a mile to a mile nearer Gettys- 
burg, runs nearly parallel with the Low Dutch Road from the Han- 
over Road at the REEVER house along the valley of Cress’ Run, and 
strikes the Baltimore Turnpike by the bridge over White Run about 
a mile south-east of the bridge over Rock Creek, close to which, by 
Powers’ Hill, the reserve artillery and the ammunition trains were 
stationed. This, being the shorter and more direct road, was used 
by our troops in operating between the Baltimore Turnpike and the 
Hanover Road. By these roads the rear of our main line of battle 
was directly accessible. About three-fourths of a mile north-east 
from the intersection of the Low Dutch and Hanover Roads the cross- 
country road first above mentioned branches off to the north-west 
toward the York Turnpike and the left center of Sruart’s position. 
This piece of woods near which we stand, and which since the battle 
has been somewhat reduced in extent, covered the intersection of the 
Low Dutch Road and the cross-road on the side toward the enemy’s 
position, extending about equi-distant on each road from near a lane 
leading down to JoHN RumMeEt’s house and farm buildings on the 
north, to the Lorr house on the south, a total distance of a half-mile 
or more. One side of this piece of woods faced the north-west and 
the enemy’s position. Between the ridge on which the Howarp 
house stands, and along which the Low Dutch Road runs, and that 
part of Cress’ Ridge occupied by the right of Stuart’s line, but close 
under the latter, is a small creek known as Little’s Run, starting 
from the spring-house at Rumme.’s. The Rumer farm buildings 
eventually became the key-point of the field, which lies about three 
miles east of Gettysburg. 

The force under Greae numbered about five thousand men, though 
not more than three thousand were actually engaged in the fight 
about to be described. It consisted of the three regiments of McIn- 
TOsH'’s brigade, IRvin GreEa@’s brigade, and CusTER’s brigade, which, 
as will appear, remained on the field. On the other hand Sruarr 
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had under his command General Wave Hampron’s brigade, consist- 
ing of the First North Carolina and the First and Second South Caro- 
lina Cavalry regiments, and Cops’s Georgia, the JEFF Davis, and 
Puituips’ Georgia Legions; General Firzuvcu Ler’s brigade, con- 
sisting of the First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Virginia cav- 
alry regiments, and the First Maryland battalion; and General W. 
H. F. Leer’s brigade, under Colonel Joun R. CHAMBLIss, consisting of 
the Second North Carolina and the Ninth, Tenth, Thirteenth, and 
Fifteenth Virginia Cavalry regiments. To this force was added, for 
the proposed movements of the day, JENKINS’ brigade of cavalry, 
under Colonel Mitton J. FERGuson, armed as mounted infantry with 
Enfield muskets, though short of ammunition, and consisting of the 
Fourteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Virginia Cavalry regiments, 
and the Thirty-fourth and Thirty-sixth Virginia Battalions. The 
artillery with Stuart consisted of McGreeor’s Virginia, BREATHED’S 
Maryland, and Grirrin’s Second Maryland batteries. This entire 
force has been estimated by reliable Confederate authority at be- 
tween six thousand and seven thousand men.* 

When McInrosu, shortly before 1 o’clock in the afternoon, came 
with his brigade upon the ground occupied by Custer for the purpose 
of relieving him, he made the necessary inquiries as to his picket 
line, and the position and force of theenemy. Everything was quiet 
at the time. CusrER reported, however, that the enemy was all 
around, and that an attack might be expected at any moment. The 
First New Jersey was at once ordered out, mounted, to relieve Cus- 
TER’s pickets, taking position in the piece of woods on the Low Dutch 
Road, facing to the north-west, and the Third Pennsylvania and First 
Maryland were drawn up in columns of squadrons in a clover field 
west of the Lorr house, awaiting developments. While in this posi- 
tion, and a few minutes after 1 o’clock. the tremendous artillery firing 
which preceded Pickett’s attack began. Not being within range, 
however, the officers and men of the brigade while allowing their 
horses to graze, looked with astonishment upon the magnificent 
spectacle. 

As soon as the Michigan brigade had moved off} for the pur- 
pose of joining Kitparrick near Round Top, McInrosn, who had 
looked well over the ground, determined to ascertain what force 
was in his front without waiting to be attacked. Accordingly, about 


* The infurmation as to the organization of the four Confederate brigades has been obtained 
from records in possession of the War Department. As to the Confederate artillery the infor- 
mution has been obtained through the kindness of Major H. B. MCCLELLAN, formerly Assistant 
Adjutant-General upon the staff of General STUART. 

+This should be, “had begun to move off.” 
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two o’clock he ordered Major BEAuMonrt to move the First New Jersey 
forward toward the wooded crest about five-eighths of a mile in front 
of him and a short distance beyond RumMMEL’s, expecting there to 
find the enemy. This movement was a signal for the deployment 
of a skirmish line from RuMMEL’s barn, where a strong picket force 
of the enemy had been concealed, and which at once occupied a line 
of fences a short distance in front. The First New Jersey was dis- 
mounted and took position behind a fence running parallel with that 
occupied by the enemy, the right of the line under Major JANEway 
and the left under Captain Boyp, and immediately became hotly en- 
gaged. Two squadrons of the Third Pennsylvania, under Captains 
Rogers and TREICHEL, and the PurNELL Troop, were deployed dis- 
mounted to the left in the open fields, and the two* other squadrons 
of the Third Pennsylvania under Captains MILLER and WaLxsga, de- 
ployed mounted to the extreme right of the whole line, in the woods 
covering the cross-road above mentioned running toward the enemy’s 
position, MILLER on the left of the road and Wats# on the right. To 
meet this movement the Confederate skirmish line was strongly re- 
inforced by dismounted men, and a battery was placed in position 
in front of the wooded crest back of the RuMMEL house. 

The Confederate battery now opened fire, and PENNINGTON, whose 
battery was still in position on the Hanover Road near the SPANGLER 
house, replied with promptness. McInrosu at once sent back for 
Ranpvot and his guns, at the same time reporting to General Greae 
that he was engaged with a greatly superior force, and requesting that 
Irvin Greaa’s brigade be sent up at a trot to support him. That 
brigade was yet some distance off, and Grreaa, meeting CusTER on 
the march in the opposite direction, ordered him to return and re- 
inforce McInrosH, and to remain on the ground until the Third Brig- 
ade could be brought up. CusTER, ever ready for a fight, was not 
loth to do so. Heading his column about, he moved up at once to 
McInrosn’s support, while General GreaG came upon the field and 
took command of the forces. 

The enemy having filled the large barn at RumMeEt’s with sharp- 
shooters, who, while picking off our men, were completely protected 
from our fire, Captain RANDOL, upon coming on the ground, placed 
in position on the edge of an orchard back of the Howarp house, a 
section of his battery under Lieutenant Cuester, and opened upon 
the barn. Shell after shell from PENNINGTON’s battery and CHESTER’s 
section struck the building, soon compelling the enemy to abandon 
it, and as he did so, the center of our line advanced and occupied the 


*Three squadrons under Captains MILLER, WALSH and HEss. 
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enemy’s line of fences near the farm buildings. Having thus pierced 
his line, a force was sent out to take the enemy in flank, which suc- 
ceeded in driving back the portions of JENKINs’ brigade in front of 
our left center. This movement caused the left of the enemy’s line, 
held by the dismounted skirmishers of Hampron’s and Fitz LEr’s 
brigades to give way also. The center and left of our line were 
thus advanced, and four squadrons of the Sixth Michigan went into 


osition dismounted along Little’s Run, on the left of the PURNELL 
] § 


Troop, extending still further to the left so as to cover the Hanover 
Road, the remainder of the regiment supporting them. Ranpo.’'s 
second section, under Lieutenant Kinney, an officer of General 
Ty er’s staff who had volunteered to serve with the battery, having 
come up, he placed it to the left and rear of CuEsTER’s section. By 
the accuracy of their fire and superior range, the two batteries soon 
silenced the enemy’s guns on the crest back of RuMMEL’s, as also 
some others in position more to our left on Brinkerhoff’s Ridge. 

Meanwhile a column of Confederate cavalry began to move out 
of the woods to make a charge upon the right of our line, but it was 
at once driven back, with some loss, by the effective fire of our ar- 
tillery. 

As the ammunition of the First New Jersey and Third Pennsy]- 
yania was becoming exhaused, the Fifth Michigan, armed with Spen- 
cer repeating carbines, was ordered to relieve them, and moved up to 
the front dismounted, along the line of fences which intersected the 
field lengthwise. No sooner had it reached the line than a dismounted 
regiment from W. H. F. Lee’s brigade advanced to the support of 
the enemy’s skirmishers, and made a terrific onslaught upon the 
position. The Fifth Michigan, though short of ammunition from the 
beginning of the fight, and the troops it had come up to relieve, held 
the ground stubbornly. When the fire had slackened, the First New 
Jersey and the two Third Pennsylvania squadrons, which had been 
ordered to retire when the Fifth Michigan came up, endeavored to 
withdraw. The enemy, believing it a signal of retreat, advanced 
first on the right and then on the left. The Jerseymen and Pennsy!- 
ranians came back upon the line and assisted in the repulse of the 
attack, and again and again was this repeated. 

The right of the First New Jersey and of the Fifth Michigan re- 
mained at their part of the line until the last cartridge was used, and 
the last pistol emptied, and then fell back, but not until they had 
suffered heavily, among the killed being the gallant Major Ferry of 
the Fifth Michigan. This movement was taken advantage of by the 
enemy, and the First Virginia of Firz Ler’s brigade was ordered to 
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charge upon our right center. As it was seen to start, McInrosH 
rode over quickly to the Lorr house where he had left the First 
Maryland prepared for such an emergency. GREGG, however, upon 
coming on the field, had moved the regiment over to the right to 
cover the Low Dutch and Hanover Roads for the purpose of guard- 
ing more effectually that important quarter. The Seventh Michigan 
which was to take its place, was just then coming upon the field 
from the direction of the REEVER house in column of fours. CusTER 
who was near, also saw the emergency, ordered close column of 
squadrons to be formed at the gallop and advanced with it to meet 
the attack. 

As the First New Jersey retired, the right of the Fifth Michigan 
swung back and took a position behind the fence which ran nearly 
parallel with the line of the charging column. 

The Seventh Michigan advanced boldly to meet the First Virginia, 
but on coming up toa stone and rail fence, instead of pushing across 
it, began firing with their carbines. The First Virginia came on in 
spite of the heavy fire, until it reached the fence from the other side. 
Both regiments then fought face to face across the fence with their 
carbines and revolvers, while a scorching fire was centered upon the 
First Virginia from either flank. The enemy’s reinforcements at last 
came up and assisted the First Virginia to pass the fence, whereupon 
the Seventh Michigan gave way, the enemy following in close pur- 
suit. 

The First Virginia, becoming strung out by this movement, was 
exposed to a terrific fire from the two batteries in front and the skir- 
mish lines on the flanks, while some of the Fifth Michigan, who had 
succeeded in mounting, advanced under Major TRowBRIDGE to assist 
the Seventh. It was more than even the gallant First Virginia could 
stand, and it was compelled to fall back on its supports, which were 
fast advancing to its assistance.* 


*The statement that this preliminary charge was made by the First Virginia Cavalry of 
Fitz LFe’s brigade is based upon the authority of General STUART’s report, confirmed by a 
letter of General FirzHUGH LEE. General Stuart further states that the First North Carolina 
and Jeff Davis Legion were sent to the support of the First Virginia, and that gradually the 
hand-to-hand fighting involved the greater portion of hiscommand. On the other hand the 
Rev. GEORGE W. BEALE, then a Lieutenant in the Ninth Virginia Cavalry, in a letter written a 
few days after the battle, and published in Vol. XI, Southern Historical Society Papers, p. 320, 
stated that the charge was made by the Ninth and Thirteenth Virginia of W. H. F. LEE's brig- 
ade, commanded by CHAMBLISS. General WADE HAMPTON states in his report that, seeing that 
a portion of CHAMBLISS’ command was being driven back by a large force, he ordered the First 
North Carolina and Jeff Davis Legion to its support, which drove our people back, but en- 
countering our reserves in heavy force his and Fitz LEE’s brigades charged, and in the hand- 
to-hand fight which then occurred he was wounded. 


No official reports of the battle made by General FitzHUGH LEE or Colonel CHAMBLISS are 
to be found among the Confederate official records in the War Department. 
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Just then there appeared in the distance, emerging from behind 
the screen of woods on the cross-road by the StaLismitH farm, a large 
mass of cavalry —the brigades of Hampton and Firz Ler.* Every 
one saw at once that unless this, the grandest attack of all, were 
checked, the fate of the day would be decided against the Army of 
the Potomac. They were Stuart's last reserves, and his last resource. 
If the Baltimore Pike was to be reached, and havoc created in our 
rear, the important moment had arrived, as PicKETT was even then 
moving up to the assault of Cemetery Ridge. 

In close columns of squadrons, advancing as if in review, with 
sabers drawn and glistening like silver in the bright sunlight—the 
spectacle called forth a murmur of admiration. It was, indeed a 
memorable one. CHESTER, whose guns were nearest, opened fire at 
once, with a range of three-fourths of a mile. PENNINGTON and Kin- 
NEY soon did the same. Canister and shell were poured into the 
steadily approaching columns as fast as the guns could fire. The 
dismounted men fell back to the right and left, and such as could got 
to their horses. The mounted skirmishers rallied and fell into line. 
Then Greae rode over to the First Michigan, which, as it had come 
upon the field a short time before, had formed close column of squad- 
rons supporting the batteries, and gave the word to charge. As Town 
ordered sabers to be drawn and the column to advance, CusTER 
dashed up with similar orders, and placed himself at its head. The 
two columns drew nearer and nearer, the Confederates outnumbering 
their opponents three or four to one. The gait increased—first the 
trot, then the gallop. Hampron’s battle-flag floated in the van of his 
brigade. The orders of the Confederate officers could be heard, 
‘‘ Keep to your sabers, men, keep to your sabers!”’ for the lessons they 
had learned at Brandy Station and at Aldie had been’severe. There 
the cry had been, “Put up your sabers! Draw your pistols and 
fight like gentlemen!” But the saber was never a favorite weapon. 
with the Confederate cavalry, and now, in spite of the lessons of the 
past, the warnings of the present were not heeded by all. 

As the charge was ordered the speed increased, every horse on 
the jump, every man yelling likeademon. The columns of the Con- 
federates blended, but the perfect alignment was maintained. CuHEs- 
TER put charge after charge of double canister into their midst, his 
men bringing it up to the gurs by the armful. The execution was 
fearful, but the long rents closed up at once. As the opposing col- 
ums drew nearer and nearer, each with perfect alignment, every man 
gathered his horse well under him and gripped his weapon the tighter. 


* According to the writer’s diary this was about 3 o’clock. 
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Though ordered to retire his guns towards which the head of the as- 
saulting column was directed, CHEsTER kept on firing until the 
enemy was within fifty yards, and the head of the First Michigan 
had come into the line of his fire. Staggered by the fearful execu- 
tion of the two batteries, the men in the front of the Confederate 
column drew in their borses and wavered. Some turned and the 
column fanned out to the right and left, but those behind came press- 
ing on. CUSTER seeing the men in the front ranks of the enemy hesi- 
tate, waved his saber and shouted, “Come on, you Wolverines!” and 
with a fearful yell the First Michigan rushed on, Custer four lengths 
ahead. 

McInrTosu, as he saw the Confederate column advancing, sent his 
adjutant-general, Captain WALTER 8. NEWHALL, with orders to Rogers 
and TREICHEL to rally their men for a charge on the flank as it passed. 
But sixteen men could get their horses, and with five officers they 
made for the battle-flag. NEWHALL, sharing the excitement of the 
moment, rushed in by the side of RoGers and TReIcHEL, at the head 
of the little band. MILLER, whose squadron of the Third Pennsyl- 
vania was already mounted, fired a volley from the woods on the 
right as the Confederate column passed parallel with his line, and 
then with sabers drawn, charged into the overwhelming masses of 
the enemy. 

The small detachment of the Third Pennsylvania under RoGEers 
and TREICHEL struck the enemy first, all making for the color-guard. 
NEWHALL was about seizing the flag when a saber cut was directed 
at his head, and he was compelled to parry it. At the same moment 
the color-bearer lowered his spear and struck NEWHALL full in the 
face, knocking him senseless to the ground. Nearly every officer 
and man in the little band was killed or wounded. Almost at the 
same moment, MILLER with his squadron of the Third Pennsylvania, 
struck the left flank about two-thirds of the way down the column. 
Going through and through, he cut off the rear portion and drove it 
back past RuMMELL’s up to the Confederate battery, and nothing but 
the heavy losses which he had suffered and the scattering of his men 
prevented his going farther and taking it, wounded though he was. 

. Meanwhile the heads of the two colnmns had met—the one led 
by Hampton and Firz Lex, and the other by Custer—and were 
fighting hand to hand. MclInrosa with his staff and orderlies and 
such scattered men from the Michigan and other regiments as he 
could get together, charged in with their sabers. For minutes, which 
seemed like hours, amid the clashing of the sabers, the rattle of the 
small arms, the frenzied imprecations, the demands to surrender, the 
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undaunted replies and the appeals for mercy, the Confederate column 
stood its ground. Captain Tuomas of the staff, seeing that a little 
more was needed to turn the tide, cut his way over to the woods on 
the right where he knew he could find Hart, who had remounted 
his squadron of the First New Jersey. In the melée near the colors 

yas an officer of high rank, and the two headed the squadron for 
that part of the fight. They came within reach of him with their 
sabers, and then it was that WapE Hampton was wounded. 

By this time the edges of the Confederate column had begun to 
wear away, and the outside men to draw back. As Hart's squadron 
and other small parties charged in from all sides, the enemy turned. 
Then there was a pell-mell rush, our men following in close pursuit. 
Many prisoners were captured, and many of our men, through their 
impetuosity, were carried away by the overpowering current of the 
retreat. 

The pursuit was kept up past RumMMEL’s, and the enemy was 
driven back into the woods beyond. The line of fences, and the 
farm-buildings, the key-point of the field, which in the beginning 
of the fight had been in the possession of the enemy, remained in 
ours until the end. The enemy, however, established and maintained 
a skirmish line on his side of the farm-buildings, and for a time kept 
up a brisk firing, but all serious fighting for the day was over, for 
PicKETT’s simultaneous attack upon Cemetery Ridge had also been 
repulsed, and the victory along our line was complete. Skirmish- 
ing and some desultory artillery firing were kept up at intervals by 
both forces until after nightfall, these disturbances being for the most 
part caused by the enemy’s endeavors to recover his killed and 
wounded, who were lying thickly strewn over the field in our pos- 
session. At dark Stuart withdrew to the York Turnpike, prepara- 
tory to covering the retreat of LrxE’s army toward the Potomac. In 
the evening CusTEr’s brigade was ordered to join its division. Grra@ 
remained all night in possession of the field of the hand-to-hand con- 
test, and in the morning his Third Brigade started in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy.* 

The brunt of the fighting in Greae@’s division was borne by the 


* The CoMTE DE PARIS states ( Vol. iii., Am. Ed., Hist. of Civil War in America, page 673, etc.) 
that STUART’s object was to move his command west of Cress’ Ridge, so as to turn the left of the 
Union cavalry unobserved, and thus separating it from the rest of the army, to strike the Bal- 
timore Turnpike without waiting for the issue of the great struggle, in order to create a panic in 
the rear of our main line of battle, the effect of which would be decisive upon the battle-field, 
but that his presence having been disclosed by the debouching of HamprTon’s and Fitz LEE’s 
brigades into the open fields beyond RUMMEL’s, and McINTOSH having forced the fighting, he 
(STUART) was compelled to leave those brigades to detain the Union cavalry north of the 
Hanover Road while he continued his movement with JENKINS’ brigade and that commanded 
by CHAMBLISS, which also were soon forced to join in the fight, the consequence being that he 
was prevented from accomplishing his object. 
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Third Pennsylvania and First New Jersey Cavalry regiments, for, 
by the time the Third Brigade had come up, the Michigan brigade 
had gotten so deeply into the fight that it could not be withdrawn. 
The Third Brigade, together with the First Massachusetts Cavalry, 
which latter, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel GREELY C. 
Curtis, had come upon the field during the fight, and RanxK’s section 
of artillery, had consequently been beld in reserve, close at hand, 
drawn up in column of regiments on the south side of the Hanover 
Road west of the Low Dutch Road, near the SPANGLER house. The 
Sixteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry remained all day, and until late into 
the night, upon the skirmish line established in the morning, inter- 
changing at frequent intervals a brisk fire with the enemy’s infantry, 
especially about the DeoporF farm-buildings which were filled with 
sharpshooters, and at one time repulsing a vigorous attack upon the 
line, thus efficiently maintaining the connection between our infantry 
and cavalry, and preventing a flank attack from that quarter of the 
field. The moral effect of the presence of these troops in full view 
of the field of the fighting, and easily observed from the enemy’s 
position, went far toward securing the successful results of the day. 

The losses of the Confederate cavalry were undoubtedly heavy,. 
but were never ascertained. General GreGa reported his losses to be 
one officer and thirty-three enlisted men killed, seventeen officers and 
one hundred and forty enlisted men wounded, and one officer and 
one hundred and three enlisted men missing—total, two hundred 
and ninety-five. [Custer in his official report stated his losses to be 
nine officers and sixty-nine enlisted men killed, twenty-five officers 
and two hundred and seven enlisted men wounded, and seven officers 
and two hundred and twenty-five enlisted men missing— total, five 
hundred and forty-two. ]* 


*General CusTER in his official report of the services of his brigade in the battle, inad- 
vertently included his losses in the whole of the Gettysburg campaign. Though suspected at 
the time the text was written, this was not definitely ascertained to be a fact until the official 
records in the War Department, subsequently collated, proved it to be so. The writer vas 
careful in the text to assume no responsibility in quoting General CusTER’s estimate of losses. 
General GREGG’s estimate included as well the losses in MCINTOSH’s and IRVIN GREGG’s brig- 
ades us those in CusTEr’s brigade. Owing to the much fuller complement of the latter and 
the numbers engaged the proportion of its losses were much larger than those of the other 
brigades. According to the final corrected statement prepared by the War Department its 
records show the losses to have been as follows: July 2d,in McINTOsH’s and [IRVIN GREGG’S 
brigades, four enlisted men killed, twelve enlisted men wounded, and one officer and three 
enlisted men captured and missing— total, twenty; July 3d,in MCINTOsH’s, IRVIN GREGG's and 
CusTEr’s brigades, one officer and twenty-nine enlisted men killed, eighteen officers and one 
hundred and thirty-one enlisted men wounded and seventy-five enlisted men captured and 
missing — total, two hundred and fifty-four; total on right flank, July 2d and 3d, three hundred 
and nine. This estimate does not include the losses of the batteries. 

In consequence of the movements of the cavalry during and following the battle, and the 
lapse of time before the rolls were prepared, some of the killed were included in the report of 
“captured and missing.” 
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It has been said that Grece’s fight at Gettysburg was one of the 
finest cavalry fights of the war. To borrow the language of CusTER 
in his report of it: “I challenge the annals of warfare to produce 
a more brilliant or successful charge of cavalry than the one just re- 
counted.” 

Sruart, according to his custom, claimed in his official report 
that the Union cavalry was driven from the field of the engagement, 
thus insinuating that he was the victor of the fight, and other Con- 


federates are now doing likewise. That we, on the contrary, re- 
mained masters of the field is maintained by Generals PLEASANTON, 
GREGG and Custer, and Colonels Town and ALGER, in their official 
reports. In denying Srvart’s unwarranted insinuation, you my 


comrades, will also bear me out.* 

We cavalrymen have always held that we saved the day at the 
most critical moment of the battle of Gettysburg —the greatest battle 
and the turning point of the War of the Rebellion. I know that it 
has not been the custom among historians to give us credit for having 
done so, nor, exept very recently, to give us credit for having done 
anything. So fierce was the main engagement, of which the infan- 
try bore the brunt, that the fighting on the part of the cavalry passed 
almost unnoticed; yet this was the only battle of the wary} in which 
the three arms of the service fought in combination and at the same 
time, each within supporting distance and within sight of the other 
and each in its proper sphere. The turmoil incident to an active 
campaign allowed us no opportunity to write up our achievements, 
and no news correspondents were allowed to sojourn with us, to do 
it for us. But now that the official records of the campaign, both 
Union and Confederate have been brought together, and for the first 
time been made accessible, and the official map of this field has been 
prepared,{ the Great Historian of the War as yet unknown, and per- 
haps unborn, will have at band materials which have been denied to 
others. He will see the importance of the fight which I have at- 
tempted to describe, and will give it the credit due to it. Had Sruarr 
succeeded in his well-laid plan, and with his large force of cavalry 


*As has been stated in the text, the Union cavalry at one time, when the two Confederate 
brigades almost reached our guns, was nearly driven from the field of the main fight, but 
STUART omits to report correctly what followed our counter-charge, and his words leave an in- 
correct impression. 

Since the Union and Confederate commanders each claimed to have driven the other 
from the field, the CoMTE DE Paris endeavors to settle the question by stating that the ground 
was abandoned by both parties. 

t+ This should read, “ one of the few battles of the war.’’ That of the Opequon, Winches- 
ter, September 19, 1861, and that of Cedar Creek, October 19, 1864, are notable instances of the 
same kind of employment of cavalry mounted. 
tIn pursuance of the act of Congress of June 9, 1880. 
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struck the Army of the Potomac in the rear of its line of battle, 
simultaneously with Pickert’s magnificent and furious assault in its 
front, when our infantry had all it could do to hold on to the line of 
Cemetery Ridge and but little more was needed to make the assault 
a success—the merest tyro in the art of war can readily tell what the 
result would have been. Fortunately for us; fortunately for the 
Army of the Potomac; fortunately for our country and the cause of 
human liberty, he failed. Thank Gop that he did fail, and that with 
His Divine assistance, the good fight fought here brought victory to 
our arms ! 

Comrades, your work here is now done—well done. This shaft, 
beautiful in its simplicity, will stand when we are gone, to point out 
in silence, from far and near, and for all time let us hope, the spot 
on which you fought so well. 

Before we part, never perhaps to meet again, let us not forget to 
pause one moment, and in our inmost thoughts pay a reverent trib- 
ute to the memory of those brave men, our companions-in-arms, 
who here poured forth the full measure of their lives’ devotion for 
the cause they loved. And what shall I say to those who yet sur- 
vive? That you, my comrades, bore each your share in that good 
fight will always be to you a pleasing memory, and when your chil- 
dren and your children’s children hear and read of what you did on 
this historic field, it will ever be to them a source of honorable pride 
that you fought with Greee on the Right Flank at Gettysburg. 

“Oh! glorious field of Gettysburg! 
High in the rolls of fame, 


With Waterloo and Marathon 
Shall men inscribe thy name!” 


WILLIAM BROOKE-RAWLE, 


Secretary of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, formerly Captain Third 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. V. 
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N the following paper it will be my endeavor to state facts in my 
own way, and when I take the liberty, incidentally, as I shall do, 
of bringing again to light some of the crude theories regarding the 
uses of cavalry, promulgated by distinguished officers in the late 
war, it may provoke the risibles of some of the old veterans, and, 
perhaps excite the indignation of some of the younger officers who 
are now in that service, who have been better instructed, and who 
possess the finest weapons in the world. 

In those days, yes, so late as 1862, we were glad to get a double- 
barreled shot-gun —a muzzle loader at that—and a saber resem- 
bling a grass scythe blade, with a leather scabbard, as such were the 
only arms issued tous. The belt of the scabbard ran over the shoul- 
der; our percussion caps were carried in the vest or trousers’ pockets, 


and our paper cartridges of buckshot in small haversacks of cloth. 
A leather socket was attached to the stirrup-leather by the side of 
the right foot to steady the gun. Our saddles were generally of the 
old English pattern, to which additional rings were stitched to at- 
tach the coat or blanket straps. Thus equipped we started to the 


army in May, 1861. 

Most of the officers and very many of the privates had their body 
servants, who followed on horse-back, remained in camp, and admin- 
istered to the wants and comforts of their masters, and generally 
clung steadfastly to them through weal and woe. I should like to 
describe this element (our servants), which would cost only the time 
consumed in examining it, but for the present, will content myself 
with the remark that it is a subject worthy of investigation, as it has 
its beauties, and its pathetic as well as its gloomy side and admits of 
a consideration creditable alike to master and servant. It has been 
truly said that such sentiments belong tu a higher and purer part of 
human nature; that they add not a little to the strength of states, and 
that ‘a people which takes no pride in the customs, habits and noble 
achievements of remote ancestors, will never achieve anything 
worthy of being remembered by remote descendants.” 

My immediate object will be two-foid: First, to vindicate the en- 
durance, pertinacity, aud individuality of the cavalry arm, whose 
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duties are the hardest and most precarious; and whose maintenance 
is by far the most expensive of all the different arms of the service ; 
and secondly, to record my tribute to the worth of some of those 
whom I had the pleasure to know personally and intimately, while 
in the army, where I was enabled by my associations to form a cor- 
rect estimate of their abilities, and profit by their skill and judgment 
as officers. 

The following exhibit, introduced here, contains an alphabetical 
list of the places where affairs, skirmishes, engagements and battles 
were fought by my old regiment, the Second Virginia Cavalry, Con- 
federate Army, Northern Virginia. All are not given, but simply 
those in which some of its members were killed or wounded ; while 
in many other battles they performed, perhaps, greater service as 
reserves or supports to batteries, picketing flanks and guarding trains 

against attacks of the enemy: 


LIST OF ENGAGEMENTS AND BATTLES IN WHICH THE SECOND VIRGINIA 
CAVALRY SUFFERED LOSSES IN KILLED AND WOUNDED. 








Wounded.|, 








Jack's Shop ( Custer’s Raid ). 
Annandale Kelley’s Ford 

Appomattox C. H Lovettsville 

Amelia C. H 1 2 


Tow 

Beverley, W. Va 2 First Battle Manassas 
Fea Station Second Battle Manassas.... 
Mechanicsville 
Buekettsvilie, Md : Mount Jackson 
Boonsboro, Md....... Souwane ¢ ’ Meadow Bridge.... 
Bmekiand, Vaiisiscsosece = Mt. Zion Church... 
Bridgewater Mt. Meridian 
Beverley Ford Millwood 
Beaver Dam Massaponax C.H... 
Cunningham’s Ford Nance’s Shop. 
Crampton’s Gap New Town 
Cold 2 F Namozine Creek.. 
Chancellorsvilie.. 
Cedar Creek.... 
Cross Keys... 
Dumfries... 
Drainesville 

lint Hill. 


; wnt | Captured. 





= Shepherdstown. 
Fort ‘aaa. foe Stephensburg 
Fredericksburg ‘i Spottsylvania... 
Five Forks. ‘a Sugar Loaf Mt., Md 
Funkstown, Md Stannardsville 
Front Royal : Sharpsburg 

Fall’s Church 2 Trevillian’s Station 
Fairfax C. H 7 Todd’s Tavern 
Farmville Live Tom’s Brook 
Gettysburg | Warrenton 

Gaines’ Cross —- Westminister, Md 
pond age Church.. ee Williamsport, Md 
High Bridge. sei , Winchester 
Hawes’Sho = ae Woodstock 
Hunter's Mill is see 

Hanover Town 
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* Fourteen others Slightly wounded. 
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The colonel of a regiment is, in a large degree, its sponsor; if he 
and his subordinates know one another there is a mutual dependence. 
My heart has ever been brimful of love for and pride in my old regi- 
ment; and, until “ Death do us part,” it will ever beat the same; its 
very name rekindles sad memories; but they are as dear to my heart 
as the clear notes of the bugle as their cadence is reéchoed on and 
on to the far off mountains, and then surge back with their mellowed 
softness on the whispering winds. On each wave of sound there is 
a face or form long ago photographed on memory’s page, “and their 
bright smiles haunt me still.” From my heart I thank Gop, most 
reverently, that I have lived to make a record of the spots on which 
my comrades fell; and, while only their intimate associates may know 
it, at every mention of them the survivors will stand on tiptoe and 
say with a soldier’s pride, “I too, was there.” But— 

“Our bruised arms are hung up for monuments, 
Our stern alarums changed to merry meetings. 
Grim visaged War has smoothed his wrinkled front, 
And now, instead of mounting ‘jaded steeds’ 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries,” 


we have simply to point to these bruised arms and battle scars, hav- 
ing no monuments; but they will show our late adversaries their 


‘illustrated work,” in the battles I have named, the list of which 
will endure at least as long as the pages of the JourRNAL. If we re- 
ceived these, the question, “Who gave them?” must be answered. 
Many of them were received as “head cuts” from gleaming, uplifted 
sabers, with full many a “tierce point;” the carbine and pistol, too, 
were at work with equal dexterity; while the shrieking shell and 
hissing, crashing, howling shrapnel, grape and canister, filled the air 
with sulphurous smoke, tearing limbs from bodies, setting souls free, 
with splinters flying like autumn leaves, leaving bodies writhing in 
the agonies of pain and mutilation. And this was done and known 
on the wayside as military “glory.” But that glory belongs alike to 
“the blue and the grey;”’ the one gave the wounds, the other received 
them. This serves only to make clear another point: Many grand 
and costly monuments are raised on the ground where heroes fell, 
and where regiments and companies stood in line of battle; this is 
all right when it can be afforded and is not done in a partisan spirit. 
When it is thus done, it may mark the spot where “ loyal spirits” sped 
from earth; the very ground will raise around it flowers and grass 
which will whisper in the winds as they blow, “Here Confederates 
have been and left their work well done.” This is our country; it 
is our heritage; it belongs to us all now—the “blue and the grey.” 
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History must tell future generations the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, for the glory of the one can never be the shame 
-of the other. 

I must beg indulgence for digressions, as I am writing for sol- 
diers; they love their colors and their comrades; a brave man can 
but honor those who open and expose their hearts as they did their 
-breasts in times that tested those who were the true. I do not hold 
‘up the paper heretofore shown with the idea that no other regiment 
suffered so much, but only as an illustration of the average results 
of cavalry service. Take these ten companies of cavalry of seventy- 
five men each, and remember what I endeavored to show, somewhat 
iin detail, in the last number of this JouRNAL, what were the special 
difficulties that the Confederate cavalry had to surmount in order to 
keep mounted. Credit it with that showing, and the aggregate num- 
‘ber of its casualties will make its record a fair illustration of the 
service of which no member of the cavalry arm will have cause to be 
«ashamed. , 

‘Other regiments may have a better record; I am speaking only 
of what I know, that no regiment could have seen harder service or 
endured it more uncomplainingly. It was the oldest regiment of cav- 
alry in the Army of Northern Virginia. It went into the service in 
May,1861,as the Thirtieth Regiment, Virginia Volunteers (mounted). 
No other cavalry regiment in Virginia was fully organized until after 
the first battle of Manassas. Colonel R. C. W. Raprorp, of the old 
Second Dragoons, U. S.. Army, was its colonel, and never forgave 
General Stuart for designating his (Stuart’s) command First Vir- 
ginia Cavalry, and Raprorp’s the Second. At the first Manassas, 
‘STUART was only a lieutenant-colonel, where both he and Raprorp 
were engaged. The latter had been a captain of the Second Dragoons 
in the old army before Stuart was graduated, but had resigned and 
was a farmer when the war began. He was the best camp officer [ 
ever saw; a good disciplinarian,a fine horseman, an excellent swords- 
man and a thorough drill master. Personally, he was a brave officer, 
as was shown in the field, but he had an exalted opinion of the reg- 
ular service, and underestimated the value of volunteers, which made 
him very unpopular with his command. 

There were twenty-three graduates and éléves of the Virginia 
Military Institute as officers in his regiment, and, having been in 
camp a month before it was marched to the front, it was drilled by 
him three times a day, each drill occupying about two hours. It was 
by far the best drilled cavalry regiment I ever saw in the army, and 
during his administration, the first year of the war, he exacted such 
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uniform obedience to all the regulations that it became the equal 
of any regular regiment. It was composed of the best material in 
the land; all the men were from the mountain section of the State, 
generally the very best kind of rifle shots. Many of them could cut 
the head off of a squirrel on the tops of the highest trees, or kill a 
running deer with a rifle, and all had been accustomed to horses from 
early infancy, and could ride as well without saddles as with them; 
yet he regarded them simply as volunteers, and said they had not 
learned to submit willingly to regulations, and could never be trusted 
because they knew too d d much. 

I can hardly give a better illustration of his temperament than 
by describing what happened while we were retiring from Manassas 
to the Rappahannock. I was sent with a part of the regiment on a 
scout into Loudon county, where Generals GEARY and ABERCROMBIE 
were operating, and discovered a small squad of some thirteen men 
of the First Michigan Cavalry, in the town of Paris. I dashed in 
and gobbled up the squad, and sent them back to the colonel with 
my compliments. We were fearfully in need of cavalry equipments, 
and as these men were well mounted and armed, it was quite a prize. 
When the guard returned there came a note from the colonel (by his 
adjutant), which ran almost as follows: “Your report and the Yan- 
kees are received; the Colonel bids me say he is fearful lest when he 
next hears from you, both you and your command will be in the Old 
Capitol at Washington, as you are getting too near the regulars, who 
are reported not far off.” 

Just before the battle of the first Manassas General BEAUREGARD 
had promised to Colonel Raprorp, the senior cavalry officer, the com- 
mand of all the cavalry; but General J. E. Joanston promoted Gen- 
eral Stuart, which soured RapForpD so that upon the reérganization 
he determined to leave the army. 

While stationed at Stone Bridge, near Cedarville, in the winter 
of 1861-2, I had four companies, and Colonel Raprorp had the other 
six at Leesburg, and our outposts connected at Goose Creck. From 
there to Drainesville I had control. While riding out one very rough 
day to inspect the cavalry pickets, I met General J. E. Joanston, who 
stopped me and told me that he had just issued an order for a field 
officer of the day to inspect the cavalry pickets, and said as I headed 
the list he wished me to come to his headquarters. The next morn- 
ing it was snowing and blowing, and I went by for my orders very 
early as I had a long and fearfully rough ride before me. Late in 
the evening as [ was returning I stopped to make my report; he re- 
ceived me so cordially that I was at once relieved of all embarrass- 
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ment on account of my rough wrappings. The General said: “You 
have surely had a rough day; I insist upon you throwing off your 
wraps and eating a piece of turkey. Perhaps a little brandy will 
remove the chill and numbness; I was just about to take some my- 
self, and will be glad to have you join me before dinner.” 

There was no time lost in joining him. The aroma of the brandy 
was what I imagine that of the old “ Falernian,” made by Baccuus 
himself, must have been. I was so hungry that the sight of a hot 
roast turkey, well garnished, made my “mouth water” for a seat in 
front of it. The toddy gave zest to my appetite, and when I did get 
at it that turkey fairly “flew;’’ but as I had a leg and a wing it dis- 
appeared in the right direction. The old General, usually very for- 
mal, was, on that day, simply charming; full of life and graces, 
“riding a high horse,” but still an elegant host, an “officer and a gen- 
tleman.” As I left, full of admiration for him, having for the first 
time seen the “inner man,” he said: “Colonel, I thank you for your 
prompt and satisfactory report. It is fortunate that you went as you 
did, on such a day as this; these people in front of us are like the 
foxes and rabbits, born in the frost and snow, and as the southern 
troops are shivering over their fires, they will be most likely to make 
a movement, and may surprise our pickets; hence, the importance 
of going in such weather to look after them.” 

It was now late at night, and when my horse was brought to me 
it was easily seen that his comfort and refreshment had been attended 
to as well as his master’s. 

I desire to make here a record of my “impressions.” When Gen- 
eral J. E. Jounston hurled his troops from Winchester upon General 
McDowELt’s army at the first battle of Manassas, he became the real 
hero. General BEAUREGARD had planned to be attacked in his works, 
as he expected the attack to be made upon his right flank, or by di- 
rect assault upon his front, as bis army was newer and weaker than 
General McDowELu’s. The latter, however, had a head of his own, 
or was directed by General Scort, and did not accommodate General 
BEAUREGARD, but, by a long march, turned his left flank, and was in 
turn doubled up by General JouNnsTon’s army. 

After that battle changes took place; up to that time the most 
cordial relations had existed between President Davis and Generals 
BEAUREGARD and Jounston. Their letters are filled with expres- 
sions of confidence, friendship and esteem —almost affectionate—cer- 
tainly beautiful and kind. But there were two generals of equal 
rank, who had united their armies. Braurecarp had had the front 
at Manassas as it was recognized as his army. General JoHNsTon had 
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been working quietly but earnestly in another direction, at Harper’s: 
Ferry, watching General Patrerson’s army. Having by his celerity 
won the battle, it began to be whispered about that it wasn’t BEav- 
REGARD, but JOHNSTON, and a squabble in the papers followed. EWELL, 
that grand old man, it was said, had failed to execute orders which 
would have resulted in the utter destruction of the Union army. 
The old cavalryman, Ewei_, who was never known to be caught 
“napping,” came back at BEAUREGARD “with his papers and his 
orders,” and General BeaurEeGarD then very properly retracted. 
EWELL put the correspondence that followed in his trunk and sent it 
home for safe keeping, fortunately for his fame, for General Brav- 
REGARD again forgot it, and again made a similar statement, which 
was replied to in a withering paper, by Major J. CampBELL Brown, 
EwWELL’s adjutant-general and son-in-law. 

On the 12th of March, 1862, “saddle up” and “boots and sad- 
dles” sounded with a spirit that will be long remembered. Our 
“wild campaign” had now begun. I left Centerville with Colonel 
Fitz Lege. At Gainesville we parted, he going to Warrenton, in the 
immediate rear of LonasTrREET, while my orders were to follow the- 
Manassas Gap Railroad and destroy the meat packing establishment 
at Thoroughfare Gap, and to remain there as long asI could. Then 
to fall back on the left flank of our army, via White Plains and Or- 
leans, but to watch the left flank and, if possible, to keep up com- 
munication with General Jackson then retiring upon Winchester. 

On April Ist, Generals GEARY and ABERCROMBIE had arrived at 
White Plains in Fanquier county, with 7780 men and 12 pieces of 
artillery. They were soon reinforced at Manassas by SHIELDS with 
10,859 men. In the Shenandoah Valley Banxs had 35,467 men, in- 
cluding 3,652 cavalry. General Joz Jounston moved towards Rich- 
mond for which the bulk of McCLELLAN’s army was marching, leaving 
in our front 52,000 men, not including FreMont’s Mountain Army, 
with headquarters at New Creek, numbering 35,000 men, which was 
to move up the valley, destroy the Virginia-Tennessee railroad and 
go on to Knoxville. Meantime, General EWELL, with his division— 
to which my regiment had been assigned—was stationed at Lamont 
Point, five miles west of Gordonsville. He was watching ABERCROM- 
BIE and McDoweE Lu at Fredericksburg, and held in readiness to go. 
to the latter place, or to join General Jackson, as the exigencies of 
the service might require. 

We were picketing from in front of Culpeper C. H. to Madison 
C. H.,and communicated with the pickets of AsHBy, under Jackson, 
in the valley. Jackson was “champing his bit,” but being under the 
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command of General Ler, he knew who held the reins, and was em- 
ploying his time in getting information and preparing to carry out 
his leader's plans. We had some elegant ‘war horses,” as I hope to 


show. 

Our campaign was about to open with all its stern realities, but at 
the same time the Army of Northern Virginia was never, perhaps, 
in such a plight. It may have been weaker in one sense, but now 
it was undergoing a redrganization. The Confederate Congress had 
ordered an election of regimental and company officers throughout 
the army. Very few regiments had enlisted for more than one year, 
and the army would have gone to pieces by expiration of enlistments, 
had not this step been anticipated. The election of officers and re- 
enlistment of men at this time made discontent, disorder, heart- 
burnings and their concomitant anxieties and difficulties. Some of 
the best and most conscientious officers were retired or had to return 
to the ranks; untried men, sometimes politicians and demagogues 
were placed in command of regiments, which completely disorganized 
the old order of (ir workings; but, upon the whole, the reérgani- 
zation was peric ved with-less loss than was anticipated. The new 
officers, stimulated by pride, soon had the old dough leavened and 
moulded. They transformed the chrysalis into the butterfly, but 
without the colors. The old uniforms were faded and gone, and the 
new officers found it difficult to get even a coat and the necessary 
trimmings, with the insignia of rank they now delighted to wear. 

I became the colonel of what I believed to be the best cavalry 
regiment in the army, and was more in love with it than ever. 

Ewe. marched through Swift Run Gap and relieved JAackson’s 
command, which had left Asupy with his cavalry in front of BANKs 
on the Valley Pike, near Harrisonburg, and slipped back via Staun- 
ton, where he gathered up General Epwarp Jonnsron’s command 
and made a dash at Milroy, driving him back to Franklin, then 
turning off in an easterly direction he moved on Harrisonburg and, 
as General Fremont says, “leaving a thin curtain of his forces” 
— his cavalry — to conceal the movement, hurried back to join EWEtt, 
then of JAcKson’s army, who was moving again with the speed of a 
falcon down the Luray Valley, having on his part left a thin cur- 
tain of cavalry in front of Banks; but the latter was so constantly 
flopping and changing position that he could not comprehend the 
situation, for as often as anyone disturbed him his horse artillery 
and sharpshooters turned loose in such a way as to show that he was 
still there. 

Meantime my regiment, which had been until now picketing on 
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the east side of the mountains, was sent through Martin’s Gap to 
look after General SHIELDS, who was leaving the valley to join General 
McDowELL, now preparing to move on Richmond via Fredricks- 
burg. I was also instructed, if practicable, to make a raid on the 
Manassas Gap railroad and destroy it, and report the results of 
my operations to General R. E. Lex, at Richmond, and to General 
EweL.t. This was accomplished in a successful manner, and I then 
moved back to Madison C. H., where I received orders to report to 
Genera] Jackson, who was moving down tke Shenandoah Valley, 
stampeding General Geary and scattering Banks’ command, which 
left more plunder and trumpery than we could bring off. Next we 
were sent from Winchester to Darksville, Martinsburg, to within a 
mile of Williamsport, to Charlestown, Shepherdstown and Harper's 


Ferry. 

When General Jackson left Harper’s Ferry to move back to Stras- 
burg, General AsuBy, of whom I shall speak further hereafter, in- 
formed me that my regiment, which had been driven from Bolivar 
Heights by the Union artillery at Harper’s Ferry, must be sent to 
bring back behind them on their horses the Second Virginia Infan- 
try, who were thus crossed over the river from Loudon Heights. 


The race now began in earnest. Whatever Jackson had seized he 
held to; his train of captured wagons laden with plunder reached for 
miles and miles, and he was determined to take it with him. If a 
wagon wheel broke the quartermaster was required to fix it, and 
nothing was abandoned. The Northern newspapers, which we re- 
ceived from friends, showed that General FREMonrt, with 20,000 men, 
was at Moorefield, with orders to hasten to Strasburg, in our rear, 
to which he was nearer than Jackson was. General McDowELL had 
21,000 men at Manassas and Warrenton, and was ordered to push on 
to Front Royal by the Manassas Gap railroad, which we knew could 
be done, having recently been there. General Banks was reinforced 
and ordered to move out from Williamsport, to which point he had 
been driven by Jackson. 

We, of the cavalry, were in the rear, and thought that “what 
might be fun for the boys would sometimes be death to the frogs,” 
when we read the dispatches in the papers, and glanced at that in- 
fernal wagon train which seemed to us to be drawn by snails or to 
move as though a part of a funeral procession. Yet the flaming dis- 
patches from the other side said: “The swift footed enemy moving 
thirty miles a day will soon be overtaken with all that plunder.” 

General McDowE Lt writes General SHieLps to hurry up with his 
advance: “Itisa matter of legs whether we get to Jackson and EWELL 
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before they get away.” SuHrEeLps replied from Manassas Junction: 
“No force of the enemy worth speaking of; they (General GEaRy’s 
troops) ran at the sight of ‘rabble cavalry ’— (not very complimen- 
tary to us at that time). I will retake the valley and rejoin Mc- 
DoweELL, but you must send me men to keep it. The women will 
take it if you don’t,” and he called for working cavalry, promising 
to stampede Jackson to Richmond. (See his letter, page 325, Vol. 
XII, Part iii. Reb. Records.) General McDowE 1 naively replies to 
the Secretary of War, at Washington: ‘General Suretps asks for, 
as a condition of being able to stampede the enemy to Richmond, 
some cavalry of a kind Iam unable to give him. The Rhode Island 
are as good as I have, and as to his preventing the enemy’s escape, 
‘somehow’ I fear it will be like his intention of crossing the Shenan- 
doah river, ‘somehow’ (the bridge having been destroyed by the 
‘rabble cavalry’) his command is not in condition to go to the place 
he names. It has occurred to me that possibly the enemy, having 
effected his purpose here, may now go to Richmond or Fredericks- 
burg without being stampeded to do it.” 

Perhaps if this warning by an officer of acknowledged ability 
had been heeded, things might have been a little different at Rich- 
mond. McDowe.. had the instincts of a soldier, but he was not 
properly appreciated. 

The Federal reports show one continued complaint of the condi- 
tion of the cavalry horses; but think of ours on the pike, feeding on 
green grass, without salt—which could not be had—moving inces- 
santly day and night, and bringing up the rear of everything. 

McDowEL.t’s advance was now at Front Royal, Fremont was ap- 
proaching Strasburg and we near Harper’s Ferry. Upon our arrival 
at Strasburg, after a march of thirty-six miles, we actually had a 
hostile army on the left of us, and in our front, either one as large 
as our own. We halted facing both ways and Jackson determined 
to give his men a breathing spell, as they had been under whip and 
spur so long in order to make the desired connections. AsHBY, gallant, 
noble AsHBy, the DIoMEDE of JacKson’s army, had destroyed all the 
bridges on the Shenandoah River, and the elements seemed to favor 
us, a8 we had rains to cool and refresh our tired troops, and keep up 
the streams so as to delay the enemy when the bridges had been 
burned. 

JACKSON made up in speed for the disparity of numbers, but he 
had reached the point when speed must be slackened and his troops 
rested. General Bayarp with his brigade, supported by the Buck- 
tails, a rifle battalion, was very enterprising and harassed us inces- 
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santly day and night, and General Hatcu was equally bold, so that 
between the two we hada “rough and tumble” time. Our splendid 
artillery which had been so well supplied with captured guns and 
ammunition, stood by us and scattered its projectiles with a lavish 
hand whenever the occasion was offered, in a way that would have 
done credit to NAPOLEON as a lieutenant, or JACKSON himself, when as 
a lieutenant of artillery, he rendered such brilliant service during the 
Mexican War. Our infantry, JAcKson’s “foot cavalry,’ poor fellows, 
had performed feats of marching unparalleled in war. General 
Hooker said he regarded one foot soldier well drilled in the bayonet 
exercise equal to seven untaught its use. “Old Jack” did not have a sol- 
dier in his army who professed to be so instructed, but he went up and 
down the valley just the same. When the numbers were reduced by 
‘hard times,” he was still ready to meet the enemy. At times, nearly 
half of my men carried infantry soldiers behind them on their horses, 
who, at the approach of the Union cavalry, opened on them with 
their long range guns. 

General AsHBy was an excellent tactician, and I have always 
thought that had his life been spared to the end of the war he would 
have stood upon the top round of the ladder of fame as a cavalry 
officer. He had intuitively the keenest perception in fathoming the 
enemy’s designs. If JAcKson was the right arm of Ler, AsHBy was 
JAcKsoN’s stretched to its fullest extent. He never grew weary or 
slept while anything remained to be done; he was as nearly ubiqui- 
tous as it was possible for man to be. No soldier ever sat a horse 
with more grace and ease to bimself and his steed, and he knew 
everything to be known about horses, and those he rode seemed to 
know and anticipate his slightest wishes. He was fearless, and as 
modest as chivalrous; idolized by his men, they seemed to be mag- 
netized into self-possession under the most trying circumstances by 
the mere fact of his presence. He would lead just where no one else 
might care to go, but wherever his men were placed they believed 
that was exactly the place to be. He was killed while undertak- 
ing one of these exploits, in which fortune had always favored him 
before; but the “pitcher had gone to the well once too often,” and 
was broken at last. He met his death the day before the battle 
of Port Republic while preparing with an infantry regiment an am- 
buseade for the Union cavalry by placing a “masked battery” be- 
hind my regiment which was to be charged on account of its exposed 
position. The cavalry were to wheel right and left, let the battery 
open fire, then charge upon the attacking force while the infantry 
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poured their volleys into the exposed flanks of the charging squad- 


rons of the enemy. 

After AsHBy’s death, General BRADLEY Jounston, of the First 
Maryland, especially distinguished himself by assuming command 
while there was yet some confusion resulting from the loss of so dis- 
tinguished a leader. He charged, drove back the Bucktails, captured 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kain, commanding them, who was_ severely 
wounded, and held possession of the field, on which lay many men 
so badly wounded that they could not be removed. 

That night big-hearted, grand old Ewett arrived, and my regi- 
ment escorted him to the field, where [ saw him cheer some of the 
wounded, who were carried off behind the cavalry, and give money 
to others who were necessarily left. While returning with him I 
heard him saying to himself: “The wagon train, the wagon train, 
the great impediment on the road to glory; it is hanging behind us 
like a drag.” We were now off of the pike and the dirt road was a 
“loblolly,” because of the rains and trains, and we had with our 
train more captured horses than we had in the column, and it was 
only with great difficulty that many of them were saved. 

The time for action had now arrived, and Jackson's train having 
almost reached a place of safety, he formed his line of battle to test 
Fremont’s mettle. Leaving Ewe.t to take care of Fremont, Jack- 
son pushed on to Port Republic to look after SaHreLps and to make 
his dispositions on the south side of the Shenandoah River, which at 
that point runs almost east and west. Ewertt fought the battle of 
Cross Keys, but before we arrived there, as I have already said, the cav- 
alry had been severely taxed, as the enemy, with unusual enterprise, 
pressed us closely. Many poor, bare-footed Confederate infantrymen 
who had endured almost to the end, now gave out, broken down by 
the weight of arms, ammunition and accouterments carried during 
marches of thirty miles a day. Hundreds fell by the wayside, and 
afterwards strayed away to the neighboring farm houses, preferring 
to die there to being seen exhausted on the road. But the main body 
of Jackson’s “foot cavalry” 
loyal and royal as the best troops ever marshalled by a NaPoLEon, a 
Morat or Ney. Although they wore no gaudy uniforms, and lacked, 
perhaps, the solidity of trained regular troops, they possessed intel- 
ligence and dash, so that sometimes a mere boy with a beardless face, 
would pull off his hat and give a yell which would carry forward 
with him, pell-mell, a whole brigade, all feeling that it was the thing 
to do, no matter where the order came from. 

In that valley campaign the artillery enjoyed a regular picnic, 


were as hard as pine knots, and as 
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Generally officered by the most dare-devil lot of young fellows in 
the service and ever ready to perform their duty, they had not 
had much opportunity until we had captured at Winchester many 
superior guns and all the ammunition for them that we could bring 
away with us. The batteries connected with the infantry loyally 
supported the horse artillery, and they never allowed the head of 
the enemy’s columns to come in sight without at once sending them 
a message of greeting with shot, shell or canister, as the case might 
require. They soon became so expert and so pleased with their suc- 
cess that we always found them more than ready and willing to 
protect the rear of our retiring columns. 

As the cavalry had captured at Winchester and Martinsburg all 
the arms they wanted, they soon exchanged their double barreled 
shot guns for carbines and began to be dragoons, and before two years 
were out, were good ones too, for we had an abundance of carbine 
and pistol ammunition which we used without stint. 

Fremonr had joined his forces to those of Banks, Dix, SHIELDS 
and McDowe Li. With three armies pursuing ours, laden down with 
its plunder, commanded by as determined a “fighter” as JACKSON, 
his rear guard had but to “grit its teeth,” grin and endure. But our 
army was growing small by degrees and beautifully less. Day after day 
and hour after hour the skirmishing went on, and the artillery duels 
never left off. Until after the battle of Cross Keys and Port Republic 
had been fought we performed the hardest kind of duty on picket, 
flanking the army and guarding the trains. After the latter battle 
had been won we pursued the enemy eight miles in the direction of 
Conrad’s Store, and even then hurried back to follow up FREMonT 
who was retreating to Harrisonburg and thence to Strasburg. In the 
meantime JACKSON was preparing to complete the circuit General 
Lee had prepared by sending EWELL to him to enable him to clear 
the valley and then swoop down upon McCLeELuan’s right flank be- 
fore he should become aware of Jackson’s flight from the valley—a 
movement which had been predicted by General McDoweLt. In re- 
gard to Jackson’s movement which was conceived and arranged in 
all its details by General LEE, and was so well executed by his trusted 
subordinate, the reader is referred to the correspondence between 
the two, page 892, Chap. 29, Vol. XII, Part III, Rebellion Records. 

T. T. MUNFORD, 


Brigadier-General, Second Brigade, 
Fitz Lee’s Division, Army of Northern Virginia. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE GERMAN CAVALRY. 


J HILE in Diisseldorf in May, 1891, I had the privilege of wit- 

nessing the drill and inspection of two regiments of cavalry, 
the Eleventh Hussars and the Fifth Uhlans, and also a regiment of 
infantry stationed at the same place. The impressions received are 
herewith recorded for the benefit of the readers of the JouRNAL. 

The drill ground of these regiments is situated in the outskirts 
of the town, from three to three and a half miles from their bar- 
racks. The Germans utilize the daily marching to and from the drill 
ground to settle their horses into regular gaits and keep their infan- 
trymen in condition for route marching. 

While, of course, this remoteness of the drill ground from the 
barracks is unavoidable in most German garrisons, it impressed me 
as being productive of the most excellent results here, and as likely 
to produce equally good results if voluntarily adopted at our own 
garrisons. 

If, for instance, our infantry companies were daily made to shoul- 
der their full kit, march four miles out to a drill ground, drill there 
an hour or two and then march back, as the infantry do here, it 
would not be necessary as at present to provide escort wagons and 
ambulances for men and officers to ride in whenever an infantry 
company changed station. 

In the cavalry, however, it seems to me still more important, for 
not only can horses and men be kept in good hard condition, but in 
the daily marching over measured distances the horses can be trained 
to take and maintain more steadily the regulation gaits than by 
any other method I have yet seen tried. 

When I arrived at Diisseldorf the course of squadron instruction 
had just been completed, and the brigade commander was making his 
inspection. In Germany, in place of having a staff officer to make 
an inspection for him, the general makes it for himself. The army 
authorities hold that whoever is responsible for the efficiency of a 
command should see and know its exact state himself. This system 
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possesses the advantage that when an irregularity or want of 
efficiency is discovered prompt corrective measures can be taken on 
the spot, instead of as with us, a report being made setting forth the 
defects, which report or extracts from it are referred back and forth 
between department headquarters and the post, with the result usu- 
ally of merely using up paper and ink. It may, perhaps, be thought 
in our service that general officers cannot devote the time necessary 
to keeping posted in the drill and other regulations of the different 
arms and to going around inspecting troops, that their time is more 
profitably employed sitting in their offices signing papers; but in 
Germany they evidently think somewhat differently. 

In order to understand the squadron inspection and regimental 
drills, which will be described later on, it is necessary to describe 
somewhat in detail the drill ground. The drill ground at Diisseldort 
is a rolling, sandy plain of irregular outline, being, perhaps, about 
a mile and a half Jong and varying in width from a quarter toa mile 
at its broadest part. It is surrounded on three sides by groves of 
stunted pine timber, through which roads run in various directions. 
The plain itself is sufficiently undulating in places to almost conceal 
the movements of different bodies of cavalry from each other, so 
that it presents an excellent field for practicing maneuvers. 

The General inspected two squadrons per day, and as the inspec- 
tion was practically the same for all, only differing in detail, I will 
describe that of the first two. 

One squadron preceded the other to the drill ground. The sec- 


ond squadron on the way out received orders to search for and attack 
the first. Scouts were immediately sent out and the squadron moved 
forward at a trot. By the time it reached the drill ground the scouts 
had located the first squadron. As soon as the second debouched on 
the plain it was seen by the first, and the two squadrons moved for- 
ward at a trot to the attack and charged each other, the halt being 


sounded when they arrived within a few yards of each other, when 
each squadron pulled up without a horse bolting out of line. The 
Germans practice this method of charging a good deal, but they also 
practice charging skeleton enemies. 

After this, each squadron was drilled separately before the General 
in the different squadron movements, then in the riding school ex- 
ercises, riding at headlposts, dummy figures on the ground, etce., the 
officers us’ng the saber and the men the lance; after this, individual 
charges of the men against each other, using blunt lances. Then 
the squadrons were formed and marched in review at the walk, trot, 


and gallop. 
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All this occupied from about 6 A. M. to 11 A. M., when the squad- 
rons were marched back to their barracks. -At the completion of 
each stage of the inspection the General had the officers assembled 
around him, and made his criticisms or commendations on what had 
had just taken place. 

In the afternoon, these same two squadrons were inspected in dis- 
mounted and gymnastic exercises, which consisted first of setting up 
drill very similar to ours; then in running high jumps in which every 
man cleared a bar about three feet high; then in vaulting on and over 
the wooden horse in several different ways; then quite a number of 
exercises on the horizontal bar; then in mounting and dismounting 
horses in various ways, such as bareback, saddle without stirrups, 
saddle with stirrups, but no girth, ete. 

Two days later, when the other squadrons of the regiment had 
been inspected in a manner similar to that above described, the 
men in each squadron who had been specially trained in construct- 
ing and destroying telegraph lines, were inspected by the General. 

This completed the inspection of the squadron as far as I could 
see it. Whether or not the General went around and inspected the 
letters sent and letters received books of each squadron, and saw 
that they were properly indexed, I do not know. 


After the completion of squadron inspections, regimental drills 


commenced. As these drills were naturally of a similar character, 
only differing in detail, I will describe one drill of the Hussar regi- 
ment: At6 A.M. the regiment moved out of the barrack-yard in 
column of threes. I stationed myself at the first street corner and 
watched it file past. There were about 500 horses in ranks, yet I 
counted only three that were not walking. I at first thought the 
walk was very slow, but on falling in at the rear of the column I 
soon found it was close on to four miles an hour. As the regiment 
moved along I was careful to see if there would be any checking and 
closing up at the rear of the column on account of any unevenness ot 
gait or changes of direction due to the short crooked streets of the 
town, but there was not. The rear of the column moved as steadily 
as I ever saw the head move with us. 

As soon as the column cleared the paved streets of the town, the 
trot was sounded; then for about one hundred yards I noticed a 
slight unsteadiness at the rear of the column, but soon it settled 
down and moved as steadily at the trot as it had done at the walk. 
I then moved out to the side of the column to see if any horses were 
galloping or fretting, but I did not see one; the whole column was 
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moving along as steadily as a railroad train, and this, too, at a trot 
of something over eight miles an hour. 

Appearances are very deceptive in watching German cavalry 
either at the walk, trot, or gallop. Every horse moves so smoothly 
and easily that it is difficult to realize the rapidity of each gait until 
one rides with the column. Another great beauty is that every horse 
moves at exactly the same rate of speed, so that there is none of the 
alternate checking and rushing forward so common in a long column 
with us. 

The head of the column having arrived at the drill ground, it was 
directed to the left so as to skirt around a grove of pine timber; then 
front into line was sounded. The squadrons first formed column of 
platoons at a gallop; then front into line at a gallop, two of the 
squadrons going to the right and two to the left of the leading squad- 
ron, which formed front into line at a gallop, and then continued on 
at a trot. In a very short time, certainly in less than two minutes, 
the whole regiment was in line and trotting across the plain. Then 
right turn was sounded, and executed in a beautiful manner, the 
right squadron keeping up the trot and the others increasing the 
gait towards the left flank, which moved at a gallop. When the regi- 
ment had wheeled sufficiently, the forward was sounded, and then 
the gallop; the regiment moved forward for nearly a thousand yards, 
keeping almost perfect alignment, and without the least crowding or 
losing of intervals. Then the halt was sounded and men dismounted, 
when the Colonel assembled the officers to give them some instruc- 
tions, and also to tell them of any faults he had observed in the move- 
ments just executed. 

And in passing it may here be remarked that German battalion 
and regimental commanders, instead of shouting themselves hoarse 
bawling out instructions, content themselves with assembling their 
officers about them and then giving their instructions or making 
their criticisms in an ordinary tone of voice. After the lapse of 
about five minutes the regiment was remounted, wheeled into column 
of platoons and moved off at a trot; this gait was kept up for prob- 
ably three-quarters of a mile, the column changing direction several 
times; then the gallop was sounded and this gait maintained for a 
half mile or more, the column frequently changing direction as be- 
fore, when it was wheeled into line and moved forward without the 
least loss of interval or crowding. After this quite a number of 
maneuvers were performed at the walk and trot, then the regiment 
was dismounted to fight on foot. This, judged by the standard of 
our cavalry, was very poorly done. In the first place only two out 
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of three men were dismounted; then the men were slow in dismount- 
ing and still slower in remounting. 

By this time the Uhlan regiment having arrived on the field the 
two regiments executed a charge against each other. Starting at 
about 1200 yards apart, ground scouts were sent to the front and 
patrols out on the flanks, the regiments then advanced towards each 
other each in line of platoon columns On arriving at about 600 or 
700 yards apart, line was formed and the gallop sounded; when about 
250 yards apart the charge was sounded and when about forty yards 
apart the halt, the two lines pulling up within twenty yards of each 
other. After this the Hussar regiment was several times marched in 
column of squadrons over the hurdles and ditches, the squadrons 
taking them without disturbing their alignment or exciting their 
horses. ‘lhese burdles, or rather fences, are from two and a half to 
three feet high and from 100 to 300 yards long: they are placed at in- 
tervals over the drill ground so that the whole or a part of a command 
will have to take them during the drill movements; ditches from 
three to six feet wide are similarly placed. 

After this each captain drilled bis squadron individually for a 
short time, when the regiment was reformed and marched back to 
barracks; on arriving at barracks files were opened and the men 
drilled in the lance and saber exercise, after which the horses were 
taken to the stables, groomed and fed, and the men had their dinner. 
In the afternoon gymnastic exercises were practiced. 

Once or twice per week in the afternoon the young officers are 
taken out on a reconnoitering ride by the colonel or major. 

The German cavalry tactics are characterized by celerity and 
common sense movements, no movements being practiced except 
those which would be of use before an enemy. Hach lieutenant is 
the leader and guide of his platoon, and each captain the leader and 
guide of his squadron, and leads it and posts it wherever directed 
by the colonel without finding it necessary to have an adjutant, ser- 
geant-major and two principal guides to show him where and how 
to do it; in fact, there is an utter absence of the galloping about of 
adjutants, sergeant-majors and principal guides so conspicuous at 
our drills. Line is formed in any direction and moved forward or 
halted as the colonel orders. Line or column is always formed in 
the most convenient and rapid manner, without regard to the relative 
order of squadrons. The adjutant is used purely and simply asa 
staff officer. 

It is only after observing the practical workings of drill regula- 
tions like those of the Germans that one realizes the waste of time 
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and even absurdity of a great many forms in our own; for instance, 
can one imagine a greater absurdity than a battalion or regiment 
forming front into line from column of route, with the adjutant and 
sergeant-major posting principal guides, the troops coming up and 
being halted and dressed, and all this time the enemy coming down 
on you at the gallop; yet according to our regulations, line must be 
formed in this way. No provision is made for forming line to the 
front and moving forward at the same time. How much time is 
wasted ordinarily at one of our drills in posting guides ‘and gom- 
manding “guides posts?” Does it not assume a want of common 
sense to suppose that a captain cannot post his troop in line without 
being shown where to doit by one of his sergeants? Can any one 
imagine a more helpless situation for a battalion than to be caught 
forming right or left front into line, faced to the rear in the presence 


of an active enemy? 
Many more equally absurd movements might be instanced if this 


were a critique on our tactics instead of the German cavalry. It 
may be said that these formalities would never be attempted in time 
of war; then why retain them in time of peace? The Germans 
think they have not time enough to sufficiently practice even the 
simple movements required in war, yet they work from eight to ten 
hours per day. 

The German cavalryman’s day’s work usually begins about 5 A. 
M., and is completed about 4 or 5 p. mM. After this he is free to 
amuse himself until taps, undisturbed by thoughts of dress parade, 
ete. In fact German military life is characterized by an absence of 
all formalities which are merely for show and the amusement of the 
women and children, such as our dress parades, guard mountings, 
etc., and their men are never assembled except for instruction or 
inspection. Very different is our service, where frequently for 
weeks at a time the only formations are those of guard mount, dress 
parade, retreat and reveille calls, at which as a rule the men learn 
absolutely nothing, and the officers get apathetic and coated with 
rust sitting around waiting for these formations to take place. But 
in place of these ceremonial formations of ours the Germans have 
constant drill and instruction, with the object not only of perfecting 
their men and officers in the duties they will have to perform in 
time of war, but also with the object of keeping officers, men and 
horses in good, hard physical condition. The German officers spend 
from four to eight hours per day in the saddle, besides doing dis- 
mounted work, and as a result they are the youngest looking and 
most vigorous lot of men for their ages that I have everseen. From 
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the corps commander on down to the youngest lieutenant, they not 
only look strong, but daily demonstrate their ability to perform the 
physical work required of them in war. 

In piace of our ceremonial guard mount, the Germans have a very 
simple one. The sergeant of the guard takes his details when they 
are reported to him, inspects them and marches them to their post. 
An officer, corresponding to our officer of the day, goes on for a week 
at a time and inspects the guards and sentinels whenever directed 
or whenever he thinks it necessary. It is difficult to imagine why 
all the formality of our guard mounting has been thought necessary 
to impress a soldier with the magnitude of his responsibility in 
guarding a hay stack or rick of wood, when in time of war a platoon 
or troop would be marched to its position on the outpost line and 
enter upon its duties with no ceremony at all. 

EQUIPMENTS. 

In the matter of saddles, carrying equipments, ete., we have 
nothing to learn from the Germans. Anglomania has invaded Ger- 
many even more than our.own country. The flat English saddle is 
being introduced into their cavalry —all the officers and about half 
the troopers now ride them. For purely straight forward riding 
where a man has nothing to do but keep his seat and manage his 
horse, or for steeple chasing and cross country riding where the 
horse is liable at any time to fall, the flat English saddle is a good 
one, for the reason that it is a good saddle to get out of, and beside is 
not very liable to hurt the man in case the horse rolls on him; but 
the flat saddle and chair seat necessitate short stirrups, which ren- 
der it almost impossible to guide and control the horse with the legs, 
and also make mounting very difficult. If any of our officers have 
ever had any doubts about our McClellan saddle and American 
seat with long stirrups being the best for cavalry, one observation 
of a German cavalry command trying to mount after dismounting to 
fight on foot, would almost dispel them, but if any doubts remained, 
the sight of their insecure seat, especially at the trot, would certainly 
do so. I think that our cavalry would have nothing to fear either in 


a charge or in individual combat with the Germans, notwithstand- 
ing their magnificently trained horses, because our saddle gives 


us so much more secure a seat and enables us to manage our horses 
and arms so much easier. 

One thing about the German saddle we might copy to advantage, 
however, and that is leaving the leather its natural color instead of 
blackening it. The blacking is always rubbing off on the men’s 
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clothing, besides requiring a great deal of time to re-blacken and 
polish up for inspections, etc. With the leather of the natural color 
a saddle would merely have to be washed, and it certainly looks as 
well if not better than black leather. The same remarks would ap- 
ply to bridles, halters, etc. 

The Germans have the best bit I have ever seen used by any 
cavalry. The curb part is practically what is known in America as 
the “ Daniel’s bit,” but of a very mild type. They also use in addition 
to this a simple snaffle. 

When mounted the saber is carried on the saddle, attached to 
the cantle on the left side instead of the pommel as with us. This 
would be a convenient method for our officers to carry the saber, but 
I think our method of packing the saddle would interfere with our 
troopers carrying it in that way. 

Dismounted, the saber-belt is worn under the blouse and the sa- 
ber worn hooked up (with the point to the rear instead. of to the 
front as with us) on a little chain, the hook of which hangs about 
on a level with the lower edge of the blouse. This is certainly < 
much better way than ours of wearing the saber-belt outside the 
blouse, where it has to be worn too tight for comfort, besides spoiling 
the blouse in a very short time. 

Our undress uniform, with the saber-belt worn under the blouse, 
and with the present regulation boots and spurs, is the neatest and 
most serviceable I have yet seen, but our full dress isa caricature, and 
I think the sentiment of the service is in favor of abolishing it alto- 
gether. 

HORSES. 

The German cavalry horses are magnificently trained. They are 
purchased as three and four-year-olds, and handled and ridden for two 
years by selected men before they are put to general use in the 
squadron. Then for the next year or two they are ridden by the old 
soldiers so that their docility and handiness seem almost perfect. 
With the different conditions of our service I regard it as impracti- 
cable to train our horses to the same extent, but it would effect a 
great improvement if the training of remounts, say for six months 


or a year, were made compulsory as our recruit drill now is. 


WILLIAM H. SMITH, 
First Lieutenant, Tenth Cavalry. 





ON THE SABER AND SABER EXERCISE. 


I’ it a possibility to improve the tactical saber exercise? Is it a 
possibility to devise a better plan than that presented in our cav- 
alry tactics, for the instruction of our cavalrymen, to make them 
more proficient in the use of this important weapon? I think so, 
and consequently submit the following: 

In order to understand what follows, it is deemed advisable to 
give the following résumé concerning the saber and its use. 

The saber belongs to what are known as “hand weapons.” There 
are two ways in which these hand weapons act; to deliver a cut or 
to deliver a thrust; and, according to the different uses, singly or 
combined, to which these weapons may be put, we arrive at the dif- 
ferent grades of hand weapons, the principal of which are, the straight 
sword, lance, bayonet, cavalry and light artillery saber. 

Now, the object of all these hand weapons is to penetrate the 


body of an adversary while still in the grasp of the assailant, the 


weapon remaining in the latter's grasp after the cut or blow has been 
delivered. The hand weapon with which we shall concern ourselves, 
is the cavalry saber. 

This curved steel hand weapon is supposed to be used both for 
cutting and thrusting at an adversary, consequently it should com- 
bine the qualities both of a cutter and thruster. 

The requisites of a thrusting weapon are that it be straight, taper 
to a point and have the center of gravity in the hand; the requisites 
of a cutting weapon are, that it be curved so as to present as few 
points as possible to an opposing surface, that the center of gravity 
shall coincide with the point of contact or shall be as near coinci- 
dence as possible. 

From a string attached to a stone, the former held in the hand, 
the latter whirled around the hand, we have a case where the center 
of gravity is as far as possible from the hand, giving us great force 
at the stone but little control over its direction ; the same would be 
true, in a less marked degree, in a saber where the center of gravity 
lay too far from the handle. 
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The present cavalry saber has the center of gravity about six 
inches from the guard plate; the blade is thirty-six inches long, tapers 
to a point, and has sufficient curvature to enable it to be used, when 
sufficiently sharpened, as a good cutting weapon ; and it has not too 
much curvature, nor is the center of gravity too far away from the 
handle to prevent its effective use as a thruster. 

Now that it has these two undoubted qualities, the question nat- 
urally arises, when should it be used as a cutting and when as a 
thrusting weapon? 

A cut, made obliquely to a man’s body, is very much more effec- 
tive than one made perpendicularly to the tissue, a blow, for instance, 
in the former case, such as would be delivered by a cavalryman 
against an infantryman, and in the latter by one cavalryman against 
another. The reason is that there is a great deal of elasticity to 
the two layers of skin, to the muscular fascia, to the walls of the 
blood vessels, to the muscles and finally to the bone. In an oblique 
cut, the elasticity of each layer is overcome in detail; first, that of 


the epidermis, then that of the true skin, then of the fascia, blood 


vessels, muscles and bone; but in the direct stroke, or stroke per- 
pendicular to the tissues, these elasticities must all be overcome to- 
gether ; so that, in order to disable your adversary, wherever possi- 
ble deliver an oblique cut, a slashing cut; in other words, the saber 
asa cutting weapon used by a cavalryman against an infantryman 
is very effective. 

Whenever the saber is used as a thrusting weapon, its efficacy de- 
pends on the power of the wedge at its point, and this power depends 
upon the force with which the blade is thrust home and upon the di- 
rection in which the force is acting. Assuming that the line of direc- 
tion of the force is the axis of the wedge, the utility of the saber asa 
thrusting weapon depends on the force of the thrust. In a cavalry 
charge the saber has merely to be properly directed; the .motion 
of the horse forwards gives more force than the human arm is capa- 
ble of exerting; this of itself indicates when the saber should be used 
as a thruster primarily. 

Although in Par. 89, U. S. Cavalry Tactics, we find that “the 
thrust requires less force, and its result is more prompt, sure and de- 
cisive than the cut;”’ nevertheless in Par. 591 it is made imperative 
that at the command “charge” the troopers take the position of 
“raise saber,’ which of course implies that the cut is to be employed. 
Possibly it may have been so ordered through past traditions, or 
possibly owing to the demoralizing effect supposed to be produced 
by a line of troopers rushing at you with saber raised on high; but 
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how much more demoralizing is it to see a line with sabers point 
foremost, when you know that it isn’t merely the shock that must be 
considered, but the successful parry of the point which, if it reaches 
the adversary’s trunk, means almost certain death. 

Were the lance as useful after thé shock as before (as a demoral- 
izer) and during (as a decimator) we would be using it now in place 
of the saber; unfortunately, after the shock it is useless. A weapon 
that could cope successfully with the lance before and during the 
shock and that would still be a saber after the shock, would be the 
beau ideal of a cavalryman’s weapon. 

Our present saber is very effective if only it be handled properly ; 
it has a thirty-six inch blade, then add about thirty to thirty-six 
inches for arm extension at the tierce point completion of second mo- 
tion, and about twelve inches more for a slant forwards from hip to 
shoulder, and you have a reach of between six and seven feet, in 
many cases more, from saddle to point of saber, thereby enabling 


the trooper to reach about three feet beyond his horse’s head, thrust 


his adversary, gaining at the same time the full force of the horse’s 
motion and maintaining a far better position for resisting the shock 
and preparing him for the mélée. It is surely far easier to direct a 
thrust in a cavalry charge than to deliver a blow which must be given 
after the shock and when the assailant is probably in a stunned or 
dazed condition, due to the impact. 

Therefore, in accordance with the principles on which the saber 
is constructed and the knowledge arising from its use, the tierce 
point, edge up, should always be employed in the charge, whether 
against cavalry or infantry—by all means in the former, men leaning 
well forward in the saddle. During the mélée, the cut should be used 
against infantry and the thrust or cut against cavalry, as occasion 
demands. 

In all cases where I have mentioned tierce point I have stated 
“edge up,” and the reason is as follows: In executing “tierce parry” 
according to the Tactics, it will be noticed that the point is just op- 
posite the right shoulder, whereas in executing “quarte parry” the 
point is “a little to the left” of the left shoulder; this distinction is 
made because we are supposed to fight right handed. If we held the 
saber in the left hand and fought left-handed, then in the present 
‘“quarte parry,” which would thus become “tierce parry” (back of 
left hand being up) the point would be exactly opposite the left 
shoulder; and in the present “tierce parry” (edge to the right) 
which would then become “quarte parry” (back of left hand down) 
the point would have to be a little to the right of the right shoulder; 
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all this so as to enable you to fully parry an adversary’s blade when 
he makes a thrust in tierce at you, edge up, in accordance with the 
Tactics. 

The line of direction of the force in a saber thrust should coin- 
cide with the extended arm and pass in this right line prolonged 
direct to the saber’s point, otherwise at the saber’s point there will 
be a resolution of the force into two components, one tending to force 
the blade into the adversary’s body, the other tending to revolve the 
saber around the hand; whereas both, in a true saber thrust, should 
tend to force the blade home. In other words there should be no 
such resolution. If the point isin the same right line with the arm 
for the same force applied it makes no difference whether the saber 
is held with the edge up or down, to the right or left. But it will be 
found in actual practice that when a thrust is made with the edge to 
the right, and the saber is held naturally, the point will be to the 
left of the line of force, there will be a resolution and the saber tend 
to revolve toward the adversary; in like manner when the edge is 
held to the left the point is deflected to the right of the line of direc- 
tion of the force; with the edge down the point will be deflected up, 
and the additional factor enters that flexion at the elbow is almost 
sure to take place; with the edge up, point to the front, the point can 
be more easily directed and stands a far better chance, due to the 
saber’s curve, of reaching the adversary’s body. In this department 
the “tierce point” is now made with a twist so that at the completion 
of the third motion the edge shall be to the right and not up as the 
Tactics require. Undoubtedly the easiest and in a great many cases 
the proper way of making thrusts is to make the wrist twist, e. ¢., 
in“right point,” “rear point;” this, however, is on account of the 
relation existing between the pronator, supinator, flexor and exten- 
sor muscles of the forearm and wrist. Ifa tierce thrust were made 
to the right, edge up, the elbow would be partially flexed; but by 
making the hand supine the elbow is fully extended, and the edge 
falls to the front. 'lhis objection, however, does not apply to the 
tierce point to the front. 

Now then, as regards the offensive and defensive comparisons 
of the two ways of executing “tierce point”: 

One of the great advantages of a successful saber thrust is the 
wound that is produced; as soon as the saber is withdrawn the 
wound closes externally and suppurates internally, thereby causing 
the trooper’s disablement, which of course is what we want to attain ; 
be the deflection ever so slight, as when made with a thrust, the 
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wound will be more of the nature of an open gash, no suppuration, 
and rapid healing. 

2d. Another very important point is the parrying of the thrust 
by the adversary which is rendered very much easier than when the 
edge is up, due to the saber’s curve; the adversary’s blade need be 
scarcely moved at all, thereby maintaining an almost uninterrupted 
guard in front of the center of the body. 

3d. If the saber is held naturally, the point falling slightly to 
the left in tierce, the blow will not be so forcible due to the resolu- 
lution, nor will the reach be as great as when the edge is up; this 
latter point can be well illustrated by taking the third position of 
tierce point opposite a wall and allowing the point just to touch the 
wall, then without moving the point, let the saber revolve around it 
to the position with the edge to the right, the arm is constrained; to 
make matters right the point must be moved slightly to the left, 
thereby shortening the reach. 

Let us now look at the saber exercise as laid down in Tactics. 
The horse and the saber are the two distinguishing features of a cav- 
alryman. The former we are getting to understand fairly well, as 
likewise the proper method of making men fearless riders; but how 
sadly has that other cavalry symbol been neglected. 

It is a most just though harsh criticism to say that in our cavalry 
regiments there are very few officers and very, very few enlisted 
men who understand the thorough use of the cavalry saber as an 
offensive and defensive weapon. The enlisted men are not to blame, 
but officers, who are responsible for their instruction, are. The per- 
nicious system of our Tactics concerning the saber exercise must be 
the cause of the decline in the attention paid to the proper instruction 
of soldiers in its use as a weapon. What do we learn from them? 
Merely how to go through a great many exercises, not wholly use- 
less, of course, for they tend to render the wrist supple, and yet 
the book can merely point out the path for us. We should fol- 
low it to the very end —success. The only object that troop com- 
manders have had in view, was teaching the men these exercises so 
that they could execute them in a beautiful manner before the in- 
spector; they never once thought of a practical application; and as 
regards pitting one man against another to exemplify the different 
exercises, too absurd for anything. 

The saber is surely of sufficient importance to make each troop 
commander desire to have his men taught its use so as to prepare 
them for actual warfare. Let us teach a man how to defend himself 
and how to disable his adversary. Officers should be adepts in the 
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art, in the first place, and they should be able to impart their knowl- 
edge of skill and dexterity to the men. 

The sabre drill needs reformation more than the manual of arms, 
for target practice has prevented men from losing sight of the primary 
object of the carbine and rifle. Not so, however, with the saber ; 
there is not a single redeeming feature in the useless drill to which 
enlisted men have been subjected for the past two decades. The men 
are bewildered by the immense number of different commands to 
attain practically the same end. They are first taught the “tierce” 
and “‘quarte points;” then follow elaborate descriptions of how to 
execute the thrust in case the enemy is to your front, right, left, 
rear, on the ground on either side and to the front. Why not limit 
all the points to two, the “tierce” and “quarte;” point always toward 
the enemy, back of the hand up in tierce, down in quarte. In like 
manner, three cuts are all that are necessary ; one to the front, one to 
the left and one to the right, made according to the enemy’s position, 
edge always striking towards him. In like manner, the “tierce and 
quarte parries” for the thrusts, and the parry edge up, hand moving 
in different positions for all the cuts, also prime and seconde parries, 
should be introduced. The moulinets should be retained on account 
of wrist development. 

The senseless saber exercise on foot should be wholly relegated 
to oblivion. The idea of telling a man en foot that he must place his 
right foot two feet from his left, his left hand in the position of the 
bridle hand, and that special reference must be had to its application 
when mounted! To this end recruits are not to lean to one side, 
which would derange their seats on horseback, nor direct the blade 
so as to strike the head or haunches of the horse or knees of the 
rider. Why not tell the poor fellow that he must imagine himself 
mounted all the time; that at regular intervals he should jump up 
and down as though his mount were trotting, and then sway back 
and forth as though he were galloping? 

It would be much more sensible to make each man mount a saw- 
buck and go through his drill on that, and, moreover, he could press 
his legs and imagine himself truly mounted. Did those who origi- 
nated the Tactics have special reference to their application in actual 
warfare? <A paragraph tells usso; and would a dismounted trooper 
take this position, feet two feet apart, etc., in case he had an adver- 
sary? If he did, and made the thrusts, cuts and parries as laid down 
in Tactics, would he be a combatant long if he had an enemy that 
understood the first thing about asaber? I think not. Let us then 
do away with dismounted saber exercise and substitute therefor 
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fencing exercise, dismounted. If we have anything to teach a man 


on foot let us teach him what he will have to use when he fights dis- 
mounted, and reserve for our mounted teaching what he will use 
when mounted. 

With the exception of two points, three cuts and six parries (two 
not in Tactics), there isn’t a single one of all the exercises that would 
be used by one dismounted man against another. There isn’t a single 
one that ever would be made from a guard, feet on same line and two 
feet apart, as it violates the principles of an effective control of the 
center of gravity in the body during the different movements the ad- 
versaries would make. There isn’t a single point or cut and there 
are not more than two parries that ever would be made as the Tactics 
require. Why, then, teach the men all this useless drill, useless as 
regards efficiency in conflict? Why not teach enlisted men a sane 
method of offense and defense? How many men in all our cavalry 
regiments would remain unpunctured if they stood up before a man 
who understood his business; and right here I may say that one of 
the best arguments that can be brought to bear against the tierce 
point being executed with the twist, is that no fencing master ever 
does it or teaches it that way; with the straight sword or foil the 
twist might make no difference, but with the curved saber the point 
of distinction at once makes its appearance. 

If, therefore, the object of the Cavalry Tactics is to confine itself 
to whatever will find practical application in war, the first thing 
as regards the saber exercise is to do away with it entirely, and in 
its place teach the fencing exercise on foot and mounted; and if the 
men have been properly taught dismounted, and have a proper con- 
trol over their horses, very little modification will be necessary when 
mounted fencing is resorted to. The advance sheets of the new Cav- 
alry Tactics contain almost all that is necessary for a thorough course 
in fencing. 

To teach this exercise on foot, the winter months should be util- 
ized; a proper hall, with a properly sanded floor, should be set aside, 
and each troop drilled at least twice a week, and always each man 
with an adversary, never any man going through the motions alone. 
Wooden sabers, weighted by lead, and made exactly like the service 
saber, center of gravity in same place, basket hilt and identical 
curve, andeven improved as far as silvering the wood, padded masks,. 
thick buckskin gloves and padded jackets. 

All these articles should be purchased for each post from the can- 
teen fund; a suitable officer should be detailed as instructor for the 
whole post, and he should be responsible for the fencing property. 
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Each troop should be made to attend twice each week during the 
winter months, and the drill should be one bour in duration. For 
instance, for a post of six troops such as Custer, drills would be ar- 
ranged as follows: Men going in blouses and barrack shoes; on days 
when there are but two drills, one will be from 9:30 to 10:30 a. M., 
and the other from 2 to3 p.m. When there are three drills, the hour 
from 10:30 to 11:30 will be used. Drills every day except Saturdays 
and Sundays: 

Monday.—“A” Troop, 9230 to 10:30; “B” Troop, 2:00 to 3:00. 

Tuesday.—“ D” Troop, 9:30 to 10:30; “E” Troop, 10:30 to 11:30; 
“K” Troop, 2:00 to 3:00. 

Wednesduy.—“ G”’ Troop, 9:30 to 10:30; “A” Troop, 2:00 to 3:00. 

Thursday.—* B”’ Troop, 9:39 to 10:30; “ D” Troop, 10:30 to 11:30; 
“E” Troop, 2:00 to 3:00. 

Friday.—“ K” Troop, 9:30 to 10:30; “G@” Troop. 2:00 to 3:00. 

The instructor should be excused from all other duty, and there 
should be a time set apart for the instruction of officers. 

This scheme is certainly not visionary, and will be productive of 
the greatest good. The enlisted men have eyes, and they are very 
quick to take hold, if only the officers will set them the example. 
Let us have no more of these dismounted saber drills in barracks 
during the winter. Every officer knows it is the biggest farce that 


is perpetrated to see men arrayed on either side of a squad-room 
hitting bunks, tables, lamps, and stoves in vain endeavors to execute 
the different cuts, thrusts and parries. Let us use some common 
sense and send the men toa fencing hall where all will be taught 


skill and uniformity. 

The enlisted men of Troop “A,” First Cavalry, who have been 
taught the fencing exercises during the past winter, have shown won- 
derful aptitude in this direction, and if their work is to be taken as 
a standard, I venture to say that two winters’ practice will make a 
most remarkable change throughout the army as regards the feeling 
both officers and men will have with reference to the utility of this 
weapon both offensive and defensive; the dead and now useless saber 
will be brought to life, and it will take its proper place as the arme 
blanche. 

One very important point concerning our tactics is the fact that 
they are right-handed tactics made only for right-hande@ men; the 
weapon (saber) must be used in the right hand. Suppose the sa- 
ber hand or arm should become strained or punctured, what then? 
Why the man becomes a non-combatant, although he have a strong 
left arm, but one that is inexperienced. This suggests the thought 
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that men should be exercised with the saber in the left hand as well 
as in the right. 

There will come a time when some ambidextrous officer will 
assist in getting up the Tactics; then there will be a few disciples, and 
throughout the army men will be working left-handed as well as 
right-handed. 

That colonel of the United States army will have the regiment 
par excellence whose men will be able to use the saber in such a man- 
ner, that whether they are on foot or-on horseback, whether they 
have the saber in the right or left hand they will fear no man with 
whom they come in hostile contact, be he cavalryman or infantryman. 

Unfortunately we are given too much to carrying out the letter 
of things without yielding to the spirit. Let us start a reform, and 
good must come of it. Fortunately it will be a reform that will take 
a good deal of useless drill out of the life of the cavalryman, replac- 
ing it by a healthy, just, and powerful substitute, and which will 
enable him to comprehend how to use a weapon against which there 
have been too many slurs and slings cast, but which must eventually, 
if properly employed, rise to a position second to none. 

The weapon is not at fault: we are the ones who, through our 


inefficiency, have come near sounding the death knell of the “emblem 


of our corps.” 

I desire here to express my thanks to my troop commander, Cap- 
tain P. S. Bomus, First Cavalry, for the extensive opportunities per- 
mitted me, to pursue my ideas, with his troop, concerning the physical 
development of the recruit (of which I shall say more later) and the 
fencing exercises. 

PETER E. TRAUB, 
Second Lieutenant, First Cavalry. 
Fort Custer, Montana, May 15, 1891. 








LETTERS ON CAVALRY, BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU HOHEN- 
LOHE-INGELFINGEN. 


TRANSLATED BY COLONEL R. P. HUGHES, 
INSPECTOR GENERAL, U. S. ARMY. 


EIGHTEENTH LETTER.—THE CAVALRY IN COMBINATION WITH INFANTRY. 


* * * * * *% * 

F, as I have asserted in my earlier letters, cavalry will have to 

attack cavalry ten times to once that it attacks the other arms, 
(provided always, that it is properly led and applied on both sides ) 
it should not be a matter of surprise that the writings and discus- 
sions concerning it are mainly taken up with how it is to conduct 
itself when operating against its own arm of the service. It can be 
strongly maintained, that, in so operating, the cavalry performs the 
most valuable service for the army that it is capable of effecting ; 
for if the enemy’s cavalry is defeated, destroyed, or driven from the 
field, then our cavalry can secure to our army that strategical superi- 
ority which it obtained in 1870. 

It would be a mistake to admit as a consequent conclusion that, 
therefore, our cavalry should be exercised only in division formations 
and that it should be exercised only in the manner of meeting the 
enemy’s cavalry. It must not be forgotten that the overcoming of 
the enemy’s cavalry is the first step towards a great purpose, and that 
the course of action leading directly to this great purpose can only 
begin after the enemy’s cavalry has been defeated. This course of 
action consists in supporting the infantry. It can be in condition to 
render this service only when it constantly acts upon the precon- 
ceived idea that it is there solely for the infantry—that it is an aux- 
iliary arm to the infantry. It must know the characteristics, capa- 
bilities, and deficiencies of the infantry and must be exercised in 
common with it often and intimately. This intimate acquaintance 
is equally important for the infantry, whose leaders must learn the 
characteristics of the cavalry in order to know what they may ex- 
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pect and demand of it. In war, they usually either fail to make full 
use of the cavalry under their command or they ruin it by excessive 
demands, expect and call for impossibilities (as he who ordered the 
Uhlans to lie down in order to secure protection from the enemy’s 
infantry fire). This is a very weighty reason for the most intimate 
union between the cavalry and infantry in peace, and speaks volumes 
against isolating the cavalry in special cavalry divisions. For this 
reason there exists a necessity that the cavalry, and all the cavalry, 
should annually take part in connection with the infantry in the 
maneuvers of commands composed of all arms. 

You may perhaps laugh, and say that I have said avery good thing, 
but nothing new. Yet we see that that cavalry which maneuvers 
in cavalry division organizations, as a rule, takes no part during that 
same year in the maneuvers of the other arms. I think that is a great 
mistake. I have already explained my ideas in an earlier letter, as 
to how they could accomplish both requirements of the cavalry if 
the men were retained under the colors until the first of November, 
and their term of actual service were increased to the full three 


years. 
The opinion has become wide-spread that false impressions would 
be created if all the cavalry participated in those maneuvers which 


are executed on the narrow frame work of an infantry division; also 
if a division of from twelve to thirteen battalions be accompanied 
by from ten to fifteen squadrons, which would not correspond to the 
condition of actual service, for the division of from twelve to thirteen 
battalions disposes of but four squadrons of cavalry in time of war. 
The misuse of the cavalry arises from the fact that, in time of peace, 
demands are made upon it and become customary, that cannot be 
complied with during war. 

It cannot be denied that at the maneuvers in peace the cavalry 
is frequently too numerous, and it is frequently applied in a manner 
that would not be possible during war. The extravagance that is 
shown in officers’ patrols I have already mentioned in one of my 
earlier letters. But does not that occur with all arms? How many 
attacks must not the same troops make on the same day? Attacks of 
such importance that asingle one in actual war would have rendered 
those troops incapable of further action for that day. We employ 
the few days allotted to field maneuvers in such a way as to secure the 
greatest amount of experience and instruction in field work or battle 
tactics. Besides, it is entirely within the power of the commander 
of the maneuver to.limit the strength of the cavalry assigned to act 
with the infantry. An army corps, in which five cavalry regiments 
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of five squadrons each, to take part in the maneuvers can assign four 
squadrons to each division (one regiment of four squadrons and four 
fifth squadrons), and then form a cavalry division of four regiments 
of four squadrons each, which is held in hand and may be assigned 
to the contending sides in turn. 

But it is of much greater importance that all the cavalry should 
exercise annually in connection with the infantry, as much for the 
purpose of giving them practice in reconnoitering and screening 


duty in connection with a real concrete object, as for giving them all 


possible opportunities to make attacks upon infantry and artillery. 
Otherwise, owing to the constantly increasing cry about the destruc- 
tive effects of long-range fire-arms, the cavalry runs the risk of con- 
sidering any and all attacks upon other arms as impossible, and that 
as svon as they make their appearance the cavalryman must seriously 
consider how he can avoid the danger zone. 

It must not be expected that the Prussian military spirit will pro- 
tect us from this. As the troops are taught in peace, so they will act 
in war, at least at the beginning of it, and no one will dispute the 
great effect that the result of the first great battle of a war exerts. In 
former times it was customary at maneuvers to order the artillery to 
withdraw when it found itself under fire of the infantry. This way 
of withdrawing before the fire of the infantry became so habitual, 
that once during the war a battery withdrew with the explanation 
that it was under infantry fire; proof,a sheep that they had not in- 
tended to slaughter until they reached their bivouac for the night, 
had been struck by a stray infantry rifle ball. 

It was only in our last war that our cavalry succeeded in break- 
ing away from this old method of acting according to routine, and 
without due consideration of existing conditions. 

Besides at maneuvers the cavalry will suffer at the hands of the 
umpire however superior it may be. If each and every attack of cav- 
alry upon infantry is declared unsuccessful; if it is always sent to 
the rear when infantry fire or a cannon shot is heard, before determin- 
ing whether it was the target aimed at or not, it is natural that the 
savalry should lose the desire to let itself be seen. It withdraws as 
far as possible from the infantry and holds itself’ almost detached, 
inactive, until finally the enemy’s cavalry, which has been likewise 
discouraged and neglected, affords an opportunity for small purpose- 
less cavalry actions. If cavalry is to be declared hors-de-combat 
after the boldest and best ridden attack, in which it, regardless of 
hedges and ditches, has come up to the enemy in compact order, 
simply because it has fallen upon intact infantry (and at maneuvers 
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the infantry is always intact), then, the cavalry commander cannot 
be blamed for losing all desire to act with the infantry, to make 
himself and his command a source of amusement to the witnesses 
and to allow the feelings and pride of his troops to be injured. Be- 
sides, being placed hors-de-combat is much more painful to mounted 
troops, and touches their honor more than that of foot troops, because, 
as an evidence of their misfortune, the mounted troops must dis- 
mount, and being dismounted inside the zone of action is generally 
considered a punishment. 

True, the difficulty presents itself to the umpire that if he should 
declare the cavalry attack successful, he must declare the infantry 
upon which the attack fell, destroyed, and he, upon that view of the 
case, cannot, and should not give birth to an idea in the infantry, 
that it is possible to overthrow it by an attack of cavalry, however 
compact and well executed, if the men will only preserve their cool- 
ness and stand firm. By so doing he would create in the infantry 
a fear of the cavalry which would be without foundation, and 
which might have the most disastrous effect during war. 


I have found a way by which it is possible to escape this dilemma 


without injuring the self-confidence of either of the arms. Let the 
umpire, after the cavalry has executed a correct and fine attack 
against infantry, which has maintained itself properly, grant that 
each of the parties would have won a victory in case they had not 
belonged to the same army, and then decide which party must fall 
back according to the demands of the general situation, having it 
distinctly understood that this is done only in order to separate the 
troops, and is voluntary, and there must be no pursuit until the ac- 
tion interval is again established. After such a decision each arm 
will maintain its confidence and the desire for new activity. By 
such a decision many disagreeable enmities would be avoided which 
often arise between the leaders. and even entire commands, when 
one has caused the other to be placed hors-de-combat. 

It is mainly the being placed hors-de-combat at maneuvers, 
which is done sometimes with marked liberality, that extinguishes 
the desire to take part in them; takes away all pleasure in the exer- 
cises, and stifles independent initiative on the part of subordinate 
commanders. If a body of troops is going to be placed hors-de- 
combat by falling into an unfortunate position, or through having 
made an unsuccessful attack, then the commanders will not willingly 
run the risk of losing their calling at a maneuver, but they will, on 
the contrary, become skillful in avoiding dangers rather than accus- 
tomed to finding pleasure in real danger. This applies to the cav- 
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alry in a greater degree when it is placed hors-de-combat because it 
attacked intact infantry. Who can see whether the enemy’s infantry 
is intact or not at the great distance at which the decision to attack 
must now be made? 

In war evidence of the breaking up of the cohesion of the enemy's 
masses is given by the many dead and wounded to be seen lying 
about. But it can not always be determined with certainty, and if 
too much time is taken for consideration the supreme moment may 
be lost. In peace all signs are wanting, and itis only after the attack 
that the umpire declares whether the infantry was broken or intact. 
Besides the regulations treat of the manner in which unbroken in- 
fantry is to be attacked by cavalry. If the cavalry does so it is 
placed hors-de-combat. Further, in war the cavalry knows by the 
falling shelis and shot whether the enemy has observed it, and is 
firing upon it; in peace the cavalry. remains in doubt whether the 
artillery is firing at it or at some other object, in which latter case, 
it might be taken or attacked by surprise. The placing hors-de- 
combat at maneuvers should be resorted to just as seldom as possible. 
This measure is a very hard punishment. That it should not be so 
considered is true, and the regulations of maneuvers do not so de- 
scribe it. But it is a punishment, nevertheless, and is so considered 
by the troops. A body of infantry which stacks its arms, or a 
mounted corps which is dismounted and must remain for an hour in- 
active in that condition, is sensibly condemned before the other 
troops. I have always found that the maneuvers were much more 
instructive, and that the troops had much more interest and love for 
them, when the corps were very rarely placed hors-de-combat, and 
when such a course of action was applied as a punishment for 
carelessness and want of attention; for example, when dismounted 
vavalry allowed itself to be attacked by infantry, or marching in- 
fantry or artillery should be fallen upon by cavalry before they had 
opened fire upon it, ete. 

It is very necessary that the commanding officers of infantry 
brigades, regiments, and battalions should be exercised in connection 
with cavalry, not only with so much, or so little cavalry as may be 
attached to a division during war, but also with great masses, in 
order to gain a correct idea of the room and time in which cavalry 
can move and form up, and of the relation in which the infantry 
stands thereto, as well towards our own cavalry as to that of the 
enemy. Something can also be done in estimating numbers. But 
during war there is no time for calculations. After one has repeat- 
edly seen such masses, how they move and form in the. terrain, 
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within what time he can and must expect it at this or that place, one 
knows by a sort of intuitive feeling. 

It is only by such maneuvers in close connection with infantry 
divisions that the cavalry will learn how they can properly attack 
them in actual war. It is true that the actions, as depicted at. the 
maneuvers, are very different from those of actual war, but they come 
nearer the truth than mere theoretical speculation, and many things 
concerning which we were unable to come to a decision, and concern- 
ing which there existed different opinions, are decided by the first 
sight of the troops located on the terrain. I recall that on one oc- 
‘asion one of our most renowned cavalrymen, a brigade commander, 
was confidently of the opinion that he was able to enter the action 
with the infantry if he first led the brigade in squadron columns 
through the intervals of our engaged infantry, and after passing 
our own infantry, brought them into line and rushed to the attack. 

I furnished him the opportunity to try it at the next maneuver, 
and sent him word to attack when the artillery and infantry action 
had reached its height. The brigade came from the rear up to the 
engaged infantry line and wished to be permitted to pass. But in 
the awful uproar of the rapid fire, which chained the eyes of the in- 
fantry upon the enemy, they heard and saw nothing that was passing 
in their rear, and the cavalry would have been under the necessity of 
riding over some of our own infantry that lay under the cover of rifle 
pits, before they could have gotten through. They had therefore to 
wheel off and gallop around one flank before they attacked. The im- 
possibility of breaking through between the engaged infantry becomes 
more apparent when it is considered that the ground behind the in- 
fantry is constantly swept by the passing shots of the enemy, for 
which the advancing cavalry would form a “ball-catch ;”’ and further 
that there exists behind every line of engaged infantry a constant 
business in re-supplying ammunition, transporting wounded to the 
rear, field hospitals, etc., all of which must be passed by the cavalry. 
If the cavalry learned nothing else in the whole autumnal maneuver 
of the year of which I have spoken, they at least gained the convic- 
tion that a cavalry attack of a brigade or regiment, can participate 
in the action in an effective manner only by passing around one of the 
flanks, and that they must let the infantry have time to make its fire 
felt before they make their attack; and this single piece of informa- 
tion fully rewarded the cavalry for their part in the maneuvers of 
that year. Bat the infantry must learn in these exercises how they 
are to conduct themselves in cases where attacks are made by larger 
masses of cavalry in their vicinity, and within their zone of fire. 
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Who has not observed at maneuvers, and even in war, that, as soon 
as the cavalry attacked the infantry became passive spectators as 
though another had taken up their role and they might rest. Is not 
the moment in which our infantry is masked, and cannot shoot, and 
in which the charge home of the cavalry has drawn the fire of the 
enemy upon it, the favorable opportunity for the command “Auf! 
March, March! Hurrah!” in order to gain as much ground as pos- 
sible to the front for the purpose of aiding the cavalry, and to secure 
the ground gained? How often, at manenvers, for the purpose of 
presenting this idea, have I ridden personally into the ranks of the 
infantry and given this command myself in order to give them a 
practical representation of a general action of the two arms. Such 
unity of action must be practiced, and made to become the custom 
if it is to be adopted in war. 

The divisional cavalry is almost indispensable to the infantry 
during an action; no company makes a reconnaissance of a small 
place without being accompanied by one or two cavalrymen for the 


purpose of carrying dispatches, and of performing patrol duty. Ihave 


already mentioned the use that is made of the cavalry in quickly 
locating the positions of the enemy in battle. I could introduce 
numerous examples, even at the storming of a village (Bourget) of 
how mounted patrols were sent out in front of the infantry in order 
to determine whether this or that part of the place was occupied or 
not by the enemy, and of how concerted action between the infantry 
and artillery was secured by means of mounted men boldly riding 
across the open field which was raked by a violent fire of both artillery 
and infantry. But this is carrying coals to Newcastle. With us it is 
nowhere disputed that the necessity exists that a cavalry regiment 
in its entirety must be given to each division, and there is no danger 
of our adopting the organization that the French had in 1870, in 
which the infantry divisions had no cavalry, but all the cavalry of a 
corps was united in a brigade or division under the immediate direc- 
tion of the corps commander. 

All my considerations come to the same result. I would change 
nothing in the heretofore peace-organization of our cavalry. I only’ 
consider it extremely desirable that all the cavalry should annually 
take part, not only in the exercises in combination with other arms 
(field maneuvers and evolutions of mixed commands) but also in 
divisional maneuvers of cavalry. 





PROFESSIONAL NOTES. 


A CONVENIENT METHOD OF ORIENTATION. 


In the instruction of May 9, 1885, upon the Field Service of In- 
fantry, in the second part of the first chapter some brief directions 
regarding the use of various methods of orientation by means of 
compass, the sun and the pole star are given. 

These instructions are not complete; especially is no mention 
made of the assistance which an officer may, at times, derive from 
the use of his watch, which, if well regulated, may entirely replace 
the compass. 

We know that at noon the sun is in the south; if then, at this 
instant the XII mark be directed to the south the line XIT-VI will 
coincide with the south-north line. 

In practice, in order to avoid the difficulty of fixing the sun, the 
watch should be inclined so as to bring, by slight oscillations, the 
small luminous point projected upon the dial just over the VI. 

But, apparently, the sun is not stationary; it seems to describe 
in twenty-four hours a circle around the earth which might be easily 
indicated upon a watch face had this face twenty-four divisions in- 
stead of only twelve, which is equivalent to saying that upon the 
watch face the sun moves over one hour in two and one-half minutes. 
It is only at noon that the number VI will indicate, under the con- 
ditions above described, the due north. Let us now suppose that it 
is X a.M., the sun will consequently be reflected upon the number V. 

Suppose again that it is VI p.m.; at noon the sun would touch 
VI; since then it has passed over four and one-half times two and 
one-half minutes and must therefore, strike VIII. 

In practice it will suffice to direct the prolongation of the line 
bisecting the angle formed by the hour and minute hands towards 
the sun; the watch will then be oriented; the line XII-VI indicat- 
ing the direction south-north. This observation authorizes the 
employment of another method. Suppose the watch face to be 
divided into twenty-four instead of twelve spaces, 1, 2,3, ete., I will 
then correspond to 2, II to 4, III to VI to 12, etc. Holding the 
watch horizontally place a vertical (a pencil, pin or straw) above 
the Arabic numeral corresponding to the present (actual) time, that 
is above the 4 if it is IV o'clock; then turn the watch around until 
the shadow of the vertical placed upon the dial passes through the 
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pivot of the hands; the watch will be properly oriented, the line 
XII-VI pointing south-north. 

The same methods are applicable to orientation by means of the 
moon. At full moon, the earth, its satellite and the sun are all dis- 
posed upon the same axis. The situation of the sun and moon 
respectively, in reference to the earth, ditfers by twelve hours; the 
moon will then be found one bour after midnight where the sun was 
at one hour after noon. In her first quarter she is six hours behind 
the sun; at midnight she is visible at the point where the sun was 
at 6 p. M., that is in the west. In her last quarter she is six hours 
in advance of the sun; at midnight she will be found at the point 
where the sun will appear at 6 A. M.—the east. 

To distinguish the first quarter of the moon from the last, 
remember that in the former the crescent is D shaped and in the 
latter like C. 

As the watch may occasionally be used as a compass, so this 
latter may be employed to find the hour. 

We know that the sun is in the east at 6 A.M. The sun is in 
the south at noon. The sun is in the west at 6 P. M. 

Let us now consider the semi-circumference of the compass, E., 
S., W., E., corresponding to 6 a. M.S. to noon, and W. to 6 P.M. 

Numbers from S. to W.; 8. 12; 1, 2, 3, 4,5, 6, (W). 

Numbers from 8. to E.; 8. 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, (EB) 

To determine the hour orient the compass by bringing the S, 
over the No. 12, and then read the number upon a sight in tke 
direction the sun strikes; if it be 8 p. M. the sight will pass over 
the numeral 3, the sun being in the 8. W., at3 p.m. The operation 
may be facilitated by using a vertical placed upon the pivot of the 
needle.—From the Revue du Cercle Militaire, August 9, 1891.4 hbbbor 


6 


NOTE BY THE EpitTor.— Bisect the angle between the hour hand and XII, point the bisect- 
ing line towards the sun,and the watch is oriented: the line XI[—VI being South — North 
New Cavalry Drill Regulations. 


EXPERIMENTS IN NIGHT FIRING BY RUSSIAN TROOPS. 


Night firing of the Chasseur Detachment of the Eighty-fifth 
Regiment of Infantry (each battalion has its Chasseur detachment 
consisting of the strongest, most skillful and athletic men —generally 
volunteers. The duties are essentially those of foot scouts). 

The regulations require all classes of troops to be acquainted with 
night firing. It is known that with special facilities one can fire as 
well by night as by day. All these facilities are especially adapted 
for the defense of a position from which various distances have been 
measured; but the guns must not be changed. It is also known 
that night firing without special advantages is very difficult, on a 
dark night almost impossible; the results are simply accidental. 
Pasting a piece of white paper on the sight, smearing it with asubstance 
that burns, helps materially. Better yet is always to bold the head 
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and hands the same way and to wear the same clothes and equipment 
that will be worn at night. It is necessary to observe how the cheek 
is placed on the rifle, the position of the shoulder, etc. If the target 
be seen at night, however little, then success may be reckoned upon. 
The chasseurs taking part in the night firing were very much inter- 
ested in the trials which took place on the regimental firing grounds. 
The targets were placed as follows: At 800 steps (28 inches), two tar- 
gets, six figures each; at 500 steps, two targets three figures each; at 
300 steps, six targets (head to waist) on the top of aridge; at 200 
steps, six targets (head to waist), also six targets (heads and shoul- 
ders); at 200 steps, behind intrenchments, six head targets, at which 
practice was had the following day also. Each man had fifteen 
vartridges and was in full field costume. The firing was connected 
with a tactical problem. The enemy, consisting of a company of 
infantry, were fortified in the redoubt; in case of success to pursue 
the enemy. The command first sent out a patrol; it was about three 
versts to the position of the enemy; in passing the railway the pa- 
trols reported that in the darkness they had observed targets. The 
command halted and the chasseurs of the First and Second battalions 
were at once sent out as skirmishers. The others constituted the re- 
serve. Advancing toward the position of the enemy about 800 steps, 
the chasseurs were ordered to fire two volleys at the right six targets. 
The third battalion of chasseurs were called out of the reserve and 
ordered to fire two volleys at the left six targets. Each of these had 
the night sight on his gun. On advancing to 500 steps the signal 
men quickly lighted the combustible material and ran out of the in- 
trenchments. The targets of three men each were fired at by single 
fire. Then the entire chain having advanced by running 300 steps, 
fired at the waist targets. Finally, having run to the last position, 
(200 steps from the enemy) the chasseurs opened individual fire at 
the waist and head targets until joined by the reserves, when a gen- 
eral attack was made with the bayonet. The following shows the 
results: 8 








| 
Number of Distance, | Elevation | 


Chasseurs. | Steps, 28 in. | of Sight. Targets. 


| 
| Number of | Number of | Per Cent. 
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* Targets lighted by fire. 

¢ Targets placed on the crest of the entrenchmcnt. 

At the time of the firing, thirty-two men fired without any appli- 
ances, sixteen men with night sights. 
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THE VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, LEXINGTON, VA. 


The dedication of a monument to General “SronewaLL” Jack- 
son, at Lexington, in July last, brought out a great deal of novel 
information in regard to the Virginia Military Institute, its profes- 
sors and éléves, much of which is worthy of preservation tor the 
enlightment of the future students of the history of the Civil War, 
and for the encouragement of the students in the various State Col- 
leges in which army officers are detailed as instructors in the art and 
science of war. 

“One-tenth of the Confederate armies were commanded by the 
éléves of this school, embracing three major-generals, thirty briga- 
dier-generals, sixty colonels, fifty lieutenant-colonels, thirty majors, 
one hundred and twenty-five captains, over two hundred lieutenants, 
and the results of the battles, numbering one hundred and twenty- 
five of these among the killed, in addition to a large number of 
maimed and wounded, show that the éléves of the Institute met the 
vall of their country with an earnestness of devotion which places 
them in most honorable distinction for their heroic defense of what 
they believed to be right. 

The names of Ropes, MAHONE, GARLAND, Munrorp, Humes, Lane, 
Weston, Tirus WiiutaMs, TERRILL, EcHots, McCausLanp, the Par- 
TONS, CRUTCHFIELD, CuTsHAW, Payne, CARTER, MINcHER, CHENOWITH, 
LatiMER, the ALLENS, Botts, CUMMINGS, LINDSAY WALKER, J AMEs 8. 
WaLKER, Terry, Dukr, Warton, W. W. Gorpon, the Mayos, Nrrr, 
PENDLETON, STUART, STRANGE, MARSHALL, PENN, LACKLAND, LEE, 
Masstz&, FLorence, Wattie TAyLor, TRUEHART, the BRECKINRIDGES, 
CARPENTER, the Oreys, and a long line of others of equal fame, have 
rendered memorable for all time the annals of the military institute. 

In 1864 the buildings, library, the chemical apparatus and the 
philosophical instruments used by Jackson in the instruction of 
sadets were destroyed by command of General Davin Hunter, U. 
S.A. Through tke untiring energy of General F. H. Smrrn, super- 
intendent, the ruin and ravages of war were repaired, and the Insti- 
tute is actively prosecuting its work as a military, scientific and 
technical school. In the article on military schools in the American 
Supplement of the Encyclopedia Britannica Major-General O. O. 
Howarp, U.S. A., says: “Among the most notable military schools 
in the United States is the Virginia Military Institute. It ranks 
next to thatat West Point. The Federal government, whose highest 
interest it is to foster and encourage such institutions, should make 
good the loss which at the time it thought to its interest to inflict, 
and thus supply the means for the work already planned, but which 
the poverty of the State renders it unable to pay.” —Baltimore Sun, 
July 22, 1891. 


THE RURAL GUARDS OF MEXICO. 


The review of troops in front of the Palace was one of the most 
picturesque military sights you can see outside of a great war. The 
15,000 troops were massed in a grand column at whose head was the 
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general-in-chief and his staff. This column contained the cavalry 
and the infantry to the number of 10,000, and all the armament and 
machinery of warfare were represented in it. There were the hospi- 
tal ambulances, the cannon and ammunition wagons, the mules car- 
rying their kegs of water. The music to which the whole marched 
was played by mounted bands. I do not know of such bands any- 
where else in the world. The Mexican is a born musician; and if 
he were not a born horseman as well he could never handle a big 
brass trombone and a half-tamed mustang at the same time. 

The most wonderful part of the parade, however, was that division 
of the army known as the Rurales or the Rural Guards of Mexico. 
These are the President’s favorite troops and they are among the 
finest soldiers of the world. I have seen the best troops of the Sul- 
tan of Turkey on their Arabian horses, as they accompanied him in 
a great army on bis way across Constantinople to kiss the mantle of 
Manomer, and I have witnessed some of the great reviews of Europe, 
but I bave nowhere seen such wonderful horsemen and such pictur- 
esque troops as the Rurales of Mexico. The gay costumes of the 
Turkish soldiers with their gold braid and their turbans do not com- 
pare with those of these Mexican Centaurs. They ride in battalions 
on the finest of fiery horses and each battalion has horses of the 
same color. They ride so well that horse and man are as one, and 
it is hard to tell where the horse ends and the man begins. Both 
horse and man are gorgeous in their silver and leather decorations. 
The men wear suits of terra-cotta leather, consisting of pantaloons 
laced down the legs with silver cords winding about big silver but- 
tons. Their coats are something like a loose roundabout with a vest 
in front, and both coat and vest are profusely embroidered with gold 
and silver which shine out under the sun against this dark red leather 
background. The boots of the Rurales are of the finest leather, and 
great silver spurs stick out from under gorgeous saddles, which adorn 
every one of their horses. Their hats are the most gorgeous of som- 
breros; a fuzzy natural felt of a pearl gray color. The brims of each 
stand out about eight inches on each side of the dark faces of the 
soldiers, while the crowns rise in the shape of a sugar loaf at least a 
foot above their heads. Around each hat is a silver cord an inch 
thick, and silver tassels hang from the end of this out to the edge of 
the great brim. They wear bright red sashes about their waists, and 
their saddles are as gorgeous as themselves. They are of white leather 
embroidered with silver, with great stirrups and with bridles to which 
are fastened silver bits. Behind each saddle there is a coiled lasso, 
and these men are adepts in the use of the rope. They begin to learn 
its use as babies while lassoing chickens; and it is said that the rope 
in their hands is more dangerous than the rifle bullet or the saber 
blow. Each Rurale carries asmall armament along with him. There 
is a Remington rifle across his back, his belt is full of great pistols 
and a saber hangs by his side. Take this combination of arms, 
horses and men, dress them in your mind’s eye in this gorgeous cos- 
tume, make the bands play, the sun shine, face a square park with a 
great palace, a vast cathedral and with long lines of arcaded bazars, 
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let the walls of these be gay with flags and their windows and roofs 
he a mass of gaily dressed humanity, let there be tens of thousands 
of the Mexican peasants on the plaza, among the trees, and in the 
wide streets, surrounding this let there be thousands upon thousands 
of the gorgeously dressed Mexican troops, and you have some idea 
of the grand review on the Mexican Fourth of July. 

After looking it all over, however, you will find your eyes coming 
back again and again to the Rurales, and you do not wonder that 
President Diazis proud of them. It was through them that he turned 
Mexico from a land of brigands into a land of peace and order. These 
men were themselves, in many cases, the brigands of Mexico. They 
were the bandits of the mountains, who robbed stages and made 
themselves famous as the PauL CLirForps of Mexico. General Diaz 
sent for the leaders and asked them how much brigandage paid on the 
average. The leaders said that it was worth to each brigand some- 
thing less than $40.00 a month, and D1az—so the story goes—there- 
upon offered them steady wages at that rate to form a part of his 
army. They accepted, and the result is that they make the best 
troops in the world. Dtaz is both loved and respected by them, and 
they gave him a banquet the night before the last Fifth of May. 
These men form the working force of the Mexican army. They have 
cleared the mountains of robbers, and it is now as safe to travel in 
most parts of the interior of Mexico as in the back districts of New 
York or Pennsylvania. These soldiers form the guards at the stations 
all over Mexico, and when any of the trains require an escort it is a 
company of the Rurales who are detailed to go with it. In Mexico 
the army means much more than in the United States. It is through 
the army that a party or a president remains in power, and revolu- 
tions are too recent in Mexico to allow the army to grow discontented. 
The result is that the soldiers are very well treated. President 
Draz, it is said, made not long ago the remark that of the expenses 
of the government, the army must be paid first; after that the other 
expenses, such as the salaries of the civil officers, the foreign loans 
and the subsidies might come in, but not before. Prior to this the 
payment of the army has not been the first consideration, and one of 
the strong points in the present government is the absolute faithful- 
ness which it preserves in the payment of its troops. The army of 
Mexico now numbers about 35,000 men. Twenty-two hundred of 
these are Rurales and there is a cavalry force of more than 6,000. 
Every Mexican able to bear arms is liable for military service from 
his twentieth to his fiftieth year, and the country has very fair mili- 
tary schools.— Frank G. Carpenter, in Buffalo Express of July 4, 1891. 


THE EFFECT OF SMALL CALIBER BULLETS. 


At the moment of writing we hear of rather a startling incident 
which occurred at Chatham, this week, in connection with experi- 
ments which were being made with Mark II, (the new rifle). The 
incident has nothing to do with the merits or demerits of the weapon, 
but simply with the “stopping” powers of the diminutive bullet; 
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an unfortunate pig was one of the objects fired at, and it was not 
until it had been the receptacle for nine shots that it was “stopped.” 
R. I. P.—Broad Arrow of August 2, 1891. 


UMPIRING THE CAVALRY OUT OF EXISTENCE. 


To one accustomed to the ordinary platitudes enunciated in our 
English text-books as to the relative value of cavalry and infantry, 
the attitude of the German authorities must appear at first sight 
most perplexing. We do not, of course, refer merely to the opinions 
of such cavalry enthusiasts as the late Generals von Scumipt and 
Korater. They were both so thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
SEIDLITZ and ZIETHEN that one is not surprised at the importance 
they claimed for their own arm. But it is when one finds the same 
ideas, not only in the writings of men of the other arms—as, for 
instance, HoHENLOHE and Von ScuEerrr—but also in the Cavalry 
Instructions, that one begins to feel that the English solution of this 
question, judging by the decisions of umpires, is perhaps not so final 
as it might be. ‘The invariable rule in these engagements—certainly 
until lately—has been that the umpires have decided against the 
cavalry, no matter how suddenly or cleverly the charge may have 
been made. Squadrons:of Hussars have not unfrequently come 
down so unexpectedly on an extended line of skirmishers—who lost 
time by trying to form groups—that only one single shot was fired 
before the horses were palled up at the very muzzles of the rifles. 
A couple of batteries whilst coming into position have been attacked 
by a whole regiment of Hussars, who rode into them and through 
them before they had succeeded in bringing more than one gun into 
action. Yet on both occasions the decision has been given against 
the horsemen. What could be expected from men who were always 
having the lesson dinned into their ears that, though ornamental, 
they were not useful, and that, though their appearance added _pic- 
turesqueness to a review, as far as real work was concerned they had 
better have remained in barracks? That this prejudice against them 
was felt and most bitterly resented by both men and officers, will not 
be denied by any one acquainted with them. How should it not be 
so, if it is remembered that the trooper as a rule takes a much keener 
interest in his profession than the ordinary line soldier, and that, 
though the officers are both drawn from the same class of society 
practically, the rapidity and excitement of cavalry drill tends as a 
rule to bring out the martial ambition of a young officer much more 
than that of his less fortunate comrade on foot? It is generally 
accepted in Prussia as a fact that it was owing to a similar system 
of umpiring previous to 1870 that the German cavalry did not ren- 
der more brilliant services in the campaign of that year. Even 
infantry officers admit that, had it not been for the fixed idea in 
every man’s head that cavalry could not charge unshaken infantry, 
the success of Brepow’s charge might have been tenfold greater than 
it actually was. The first proposal for this charge was actually made 
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by a young lieutenant of foot, and was at once pooh-poohed; but 
after a moment’s reflection, the General saw that his young galloper 
was right, and sent him off to call on the cavalry to charge. But 
even the leader of the cavalry ridiculed the idea at first, and with 
the same old formula,—‘ Cavalry cannot charge unshaken infantry.” 
It was only on receiving a direct order from the Chief of the Staff 
of the army corps to which he was attached that BREpow turned to 
his trumpeter with the order, “Sound the ‘trot,’” and, without an 
attempt to form either a second line or reserve, rude right at the 
lines of “unshaken” infantry and artillery with results that are 
well known, but which the want of the “last closed squadron” ren- 
dered only temporary. According to the map of the battle showing 
the position of the troops at that moment, there was a large body of 
horse hidden away in a fold of the ground some few hundred yards 
distant. Had it not been for that miserable old formula, “Cavalry 
cannot,” ete., the emergency would have been faced coolly, and sup- 
ports provided. This error will, however, not be made in the 
German army again; for, whilst admitting the truth of what the 
Infantry Field Exercise says as to the frontal defensive power of 
steady infantry, the Cavalry Regulation points out that, till the 
experiment has been tried, who can tell whether the infantry is in 
fact steady or unshaken, or not? The cavalry must be prepared to 
accept the risk and charge when called upon. Now, when this sub- 
ject is discussed in England it is always from the old “square” 
point of view, the fact that the square is no longer a fighting 
(European) formation being conveniently ignored. Only the other 
day, for instance, an English critic of Von Scumipt’s “instructions ”’ 
began gravely discussing the merits of the latter’s plan of attack 
against a single-battalion square, such an idea having probably 
never entered into the gallant German’s head, it being hardly likely 
to do so after his experience of modern warfare. Asa matter of fact. 
the mark to be charged will almost invariably be a more or less 
dense line of skirmishers, generally excited, and shooting in the any- 
how fashion which results from such excitement; or if a square is 
formed by any chance, the mere fact of its having been considered 
necessary to form it points it out as an almost certain prey for the 
cavalry. Let us consider the defensive power of such a line com- 
pared with that of the old six-deep square of the Seven Years’ War, 
or of Napo.eon’s time. -The old square presented a solid, unbroken 
front, well in the hands of the officers; there were no distances to- 
be judged and sights to be adjusted. For every twenty inches of 
front there were six 13-bore muskets available (which muskets, in 
the hands of FrEpERIc’s grenadiers, fired five rounds a minute), 
and whatever those 13-bore bullets hit they dropped pretty dead, a 
point which has generally been forgotten. No man out tiger shoot- 
ing would take a Martini-Henry, still less a Martini-Enfield, 42-cali- 
ber hardened bullet, if he could get a 12-bore rifle; yet the object is 
much the same in both cases, viz: to stop a charging beast. It can- 
not be too often or too strenuously insisted on that the heavy losses 
which even successful cavalry attacks produce are due to the subse- 
quent retreat which want of support has invariably and inevitably 
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brought about. Even repeating rifles will not change this. If any- 
thing, they will make the task easier for the cavalry. With every 
increase in the rapidity of the fire, an additional call is made on the 
man’s mind to resist the temptation to fire too fast, a tendency which 
will never be overcome in young soldiers of the Latin races. It is 
these, or the utterly uneducated, half-disciplined moujiks of Russia, 
that the German army will have to encounter; and it is on these 
practical data, and not on theoretical schemes based on the possible 
performances of ideal troops, that the German drill book is based. 
As far as concerns our own army, let any one look up the history of 
the Sikh campaigns and ask himself whether we are ever likely to 
meet a braver, better-drilled or more determined enemy than the old 
Khalsa infantry; yet it is not on record that British cavalry ever 
failed against them, either in line, square or even behind entrench- 
ments.—Army and Navy Gazette, London, Sept. 19, 1891. 
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BOOK NOTICES AND EXCHANGES. 


GREAT Captains: HANNIBAL. By Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge, 
U. 8S. A. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.* 

For the story of Hannibal we are confined cbiefly to the narra- 
tives of Polybius and Livy—the former incomplete, the latter a 
copyist, and both are writers of Roman history. There is, however, 
a considerable literature that pretends to chronicle the career of the 
great Carthaginian, and some three hundred treatises have been 
written upon the passage of the Alps alone. These historians of 
Hannibal appear to have missed, until now, the most important part 
of their task, which was to study his campaigns on the very ground 
with the distinct idea of reconciling the ancient accounts, and of fill- 
ing the gaps where they exist. This is a point that Colonel Dodge 
has grasped most thoroughly. Aided by modern conveniences of 
travel, and fortified by a critical military knowledge, he has repeat- 
edly visited the scenes of the Punic Captain’s achievements, and 
what he describes is from a diligent study of the authorities on the 
ground. The result is a clearer and better account than can be found 
elsewhere, even in the gorgeous pages of Livy himself. 

The maps throughout the volume are excellent, numerous, and 
such as should be found in a narrative of military operations. A1- 
though the author disclaims the writing of a “text book,” he makes 
his “history” acceptable to the military student. Other requisites 
for a readable book, namely, convenient size and large type, are 
fulfilled. 

It isas a cavalryman that the great son of Hamilcar first engages 
our attention, attracts our wonder, and deserves our study. We 
would wish that the author had been able to extract more informa- 
tion from the meager accounts of the times to clear up what is ob- 
scure about cavalry. Hannibal appears as chief of cavalry of the 
army of Spain at the age of twenty-five years. At the age of twenty- 
eight he commanded the entire army. These were positions that he 
certainly won by deeds in the field. We are given a vivid word-pic- 

*Other books by Colonel Dodge which, through the kindness of the author, have been 
added to the growing library of the Association: 

“Patroclus and Penelope; A Chat in the Saddle.” 16 mo, $1.25. 

“The Campaign of Chancellorsville.’’ 8 vo, $3.00. 

“A Bird’s Eye View of Our Civil War.’’ 8 vo, $3.00. 

“Great Captains.” 8 vo, $2.00. 


“Alexander,” Vol. I, Great Captains Series. 8 vo, $5.00. Houghton, Mufflin & Co., Boston 
and New York. 
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ture of a glorious youth, full of fire and enthusiasm and all the quali- 
ties to make him a leader of men, but unfortunately we must guess 
at the marvelous system by which he made his barbarian horse the 
most terrible instrument of war that any general ever used. With 
it he slaughtered the armies of Rome, ravaged the country up to the 
very gates of the Eternal City, gathered provisions from the midst of 
surrounding armies, and forced the proud legions to stick to their 
entrenched camps. Even after he commanded the entire army he 
often appeared at the head of his cavalry, and his dashing brothers, 
Mago and Hanno, were both cavalrymen. 

Colonel Dodge credits the Numidian horseman with sword, spear 
and casting darts. Were it not for this positive statement we might 
have doubted that the sword was used by these bare-back, bridleless 
riders, any more than it is used to-day. That they handled their 
missiles with a dexterity that has not been surpassed since, except 
by the equally terrible cavalry of the Scythians, seems highly proba- 
ble. Advocates of a missile in the hands of cavalry will ,doubtless 
claim that the Numidians illustrated their theory to perfection. Af- 
ter much bitter experience, we are told, the Romans added casting 
darts and a twelve foot spear to the cavalry armament; but these im- 
provements were lost in the darkness of the centuries that produced 
no good soldiers. 

The characters of some of the greatest soldiers are obscured by 
vice, folly, and human weakness, but the fame of Hannibal stands 
weli the test of time, and the assaults of his enemies, who were his 
only biographers. Other men have forsaken wealth, love, and the 
comfortable employments of peace, to lead a life of peril and the 
camp, but few have joined high aims with such a masterful genius 
as this man had. The labors of the author have added to our knowl- 
edge of a truly great man; the book will be read and studied in 
preference to other writings on the same subject. E. S. 


THe War as WE See IT Now. By John C. Ropes. 

The Cavalry Association is deeply interested in the able paper 
by Mr. John C. Ropes, entitled “THe War as WE See it Now.” This 
interest is due in largest measure to the value of the paper as a criti- 
cal study of the great struggle, but also, in no small part, to the ex- 
tended reputation of Mr. Ropes as a military critic, and our pride in 
the fact that our roll of honorary membership includes the name of 
the distinguished author. For these reasons it is the purpose of the 
“JOURNAL,” at an early date, to devote the space and time necessary 
to a proper discussion of the conclusions reached in the paper before 
us. At present, however, our object is merely to acknowledge our 
share of the debt of gratitude due from the military profession to 
the author of so many valuable contributions to military literature. 
TacTicAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF 1870-71. By Boguslawski. 

Spooner’s Military Library, Leavenworth, Kansas, pp. 202. 
Price $1.00. 

A clear, readable reprint of an exceedingly valuable work, which 

can be obtained only with great difficulty as originally published, 
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FreLp Works AND TECHNICAL ConstRUcTIONS UseD IN War. Trans- 
lated from the German, by direction of Colonel E. F. Town- 
send, Twelfth Infantry, Commandant of the U. S. Infantry 
and Cavalry School; by Lieutenant Richard H.Wilson, Eighth 
U.S. Infantry. Illustrated with twenty-seven full page blue 
prints. Printed at the School. 

THe Principles or Stratecy. Illustrated mainly from American 
campaigns. By John Bigelow, jr., First Lieutenant Tenth 
Cavalry, U.S. Army, author of “Mars La Tour and Grave- 
lotte.” With illustrations and maps. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1891. Quarto, pp. 
200. 

Received too late for review in present number of JouRNAL. 


MuniraER WocHENBLATT. Series of 1891. 

No. 47: European Instructors in Persia and the Present Stand- 
ing of the Persian Army. Equipment of the Austro-Hungarian In- 
fantry and Light Infantry. No. 48: The Bridle-bit and its Influence 
on the Efficiency of the Russian Cavalry. Arrangements for the 
Transportation of Wounded on Railroad Cars in France. Promotion 
of Infantry Lieutenants in France. No. 49: The Military Boot. 
Shoeing of Remounts. Foot Covering for Mounted Troops in Austria- 
Hungary. No.50: Grand Maneuvers in Denmark. Eléves Sappers 
of Cavalry in France. Rough Shoeing of Mounted Police Horses in 
France. Preliminary Examination for Admission to the Military 
Academy in Italy. No. 51: Carrying of Infantry Equipments in 
France. Re-uniforming of the Infantry. Training of the Officers 
and Men of the Reservein Russia. No.52: Fortification of Bukarest. 
Light Infantry Arm in France. No. 54: Horse Raising in France. 
Use of Riding Halls. Winter Exercises of the First Petersburg Mili- 
tary District. No. 55: Contagious Diseases of Army Horses. Mar- 
riage of Non-Commissioned Officers and Men in Italy. Summer 
Maneuvers in Russia, 1891. No. 56: Contagious Diseases of Army 
Horses (conclusion). Flexible Torpedo in France. Trial of the 
Swedish Rifle, Model 1889. No. 57: Suggestion as to the Non-Shoe- 
ing of Remounts for 1892 in France. Population of Paris. No. 58: 
Horse Collars Made of Steel. Promotion to the Grade of Lieutenant- 
Colonel in England. Participation of Officers of the Reserve at 
Maneuvers. Equipment of the Belgian Cavalry. Military Pryta- 
neum at La Fléche, France. No. 60: Review of the Efficiency of 
the late Grand Duke Nikolai Nikolajewitch, in the Improvement of 
the Russian Cavalry. Marching. Strength of the German Cavalry 
Regiments at the Autumn Maneuvers. Target Practice of the English 
Artillery. Services Rendered by Cavalry Officers of the French 
Territorial Army. No. 61: Questions on Horse Shoeing. Increase 
of Remount Depots in France. New Italian Rifle. No. 62: Em- 
ployment of Military Candidates in the Civil Service. Examination 
for Captain of Police in France. Remounting of the Train in Rus- 
sia. No. 63: Horses and Means of Transportation in Russia. Em- 
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ployment of Light Infantry in War. No. 65: Employment of Light 
Infantry in War. A French View on the Normal Attack of Infantry. 
Winter Occupation for Officers in Russia. No. 66: On Field Cook- 
ing. Autumn Maneuvers of the Eighteenth French Army Corps. 
Changes 1n the Equipment of Italian Officers. Harnessing of Rou- 
manian Field Artillery. Issue of Tea Ration to Troops of the St. 
Petersburg Garrison, and Adoption of the Cloth Blouse. No. 67: 
Comparison of the Hussars of the Army To-day with those of the Army 
of Frederick the Great. The Carrying of the Saber. No.68: Exercise 
in Military Hygiene at the Autumn Maneuvers in Germany. Sugges- 
tions as to Unshod Military Horses. Changes in the Cuirass in 
France. Admission to the Cadet Schools in France. No. 69: Shoot- 
ing on Board of Men-of-War. Obligatory Racing of Officers of the 
Russian Army. A French Opinion of Field Marshal Count Von 
Moltke. No. 70: Impressions Regarding the Operations of the 
French East, West and North Armies in January 1871. Autumn 
Maneuvers in France. Two New Cavalry Regiments in France. No. 
71: Portable Hospital Barrack. The Brigade Wedell at Mars La 
Tours. No. 72: Establishment of an Infantry Regiment in France. 
Russian Maneuvers Between Narva and Krasnoe Selo 1890. Grand 
Autumn Maneuvers in Switzerland. No. 73: Plan for the Maneu- 
vers of the United Four Army Corps in France. No. 75: Horses 
for the Cavalry School at Saumur, France. No. 76: The Cavalry 
Saber as Used by the Field Artillery. Reductions in the French 
War Department. No. 77: Establishment of a New (Fifteenth) 
Cavalry Division in Russia. Knap sack of the Austro-Hungarian 
Army. No. 78: Armed Strength of the Congo States. Combining 
of Cavalry Skirmishers with Yagdcommanders in Russia. Experi- 
ments at the Autumn Maneuvers in France. Reserve Troops at the 
Imperial Maneuvers in Austria-Hungary. Introducing Velocipedes 
in the Russian Army. Shooting at Balloons by Artillery in Russia. 
No. 79: Establishment of Mixed Regiments by the French Cavalry. 
Reorganization of the English Artillery. A Russian Opinion on 
Cavalry Mounted Firing. Military Railway Service in Italy. No. 
80: Training System of the German Field Artillery. Target Prac- 
tice for French Cuirassier Officers. No. 81: A Practice of the Ger- 
man Horse Guards in August, 1891. Assignment of the French Cav- 
alry Officers to Squadrons. Remounts for the Soudan District. 
Spanish Foot Artillery. No. 82: French Officers in Parliament. 
Seniority of Captains and Lieutenants of the French Army. 


REVvE pu CEeRcLeE MILITAIRE. 

No. 22: The Armament of Cavalry. Contagious Diseases in the 
Army. Infantry March Formation. The Camps of Instruction in 
the Italian Army, 1891. No. 23: Infantry March Formation, (con- 
tinued). Ona Velocipede from Bordeaux to Paris. No. 24: The 
Saber Question. Infantry March Formation, (continued). No. 25: 
Contagious Diseases in the Army, (continued). A Night Assembly 
and March of the Cavalry. Organization of Army Corps in Switz- 
erland. No. 26: Trial of a New Boot. Contagious Diseases in the 
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Army. Eruptive Fevers, (conclusion). The Reserve Brigade in 
the Russian Army. No. 27: Night Marches and Operations in the 
Infantry. Construction of Railways in China. The Italian Expe- 
ditionary Corps in Africa. No.28: A New Railway to the Interior 
of the Soudan. Night Marches and Operations in the Infantry, (con- 
tinued). One More Word Upon the Attack. School Mistresses in 
the English Army. No.29: Night Marches and Operations in the 
Infantry. No. 30: The New Swiss Repeating Rifle, Model 1889, 
(with drawing). The Eastern Frontier of Germany. The Effective 
Strength of the Roumanian Army from 1881 to 1891. The United 
States Navy. No. 32: A Convenient Method of Orientation. For- 
mation of the German Reserves. National Military Lyceums in 
Italy. No. 33: Military Velocipedists in the Swiss Army. The 
United States Navy, (concluded). Sanitary Trains. No. 34: The 
Infantry and the Three Years’ Service. Individual and Collective 
Firing Tests in Germany with the Rifle, Model 1888. No. 35: Tac- 
tical Problems. Attack of a Place by a Mixed, Isolated Brigade, (with 
map). The Infantry and the Three Years’ Service, (concluded ). The 
Chinese Navy. Mountain Maneuvers in the Swiss Army. No. 36: 
Problem of the Attack, (illustrated). Attack of a Large Wood by 
a Mixed, Isolated Brigade, (maps). The Italian Rifle. 


JOURNAL OF THE Roya UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 

June: The Ranks compared with Civilian Working Class Life, 
II. Recruiting Difficulties, III. The Condition of the Army Re- 
serve, by Colonel F. J. Graves, Twentieth Hussars. The Use of Rail- 
ways for Coast and Harbor Defense. The Late Royal Military Ex- 
hibition and its Value from a Military Point of View. The Yeomanry 
and its Future. July: Military Small Arms. The Mounted Infantry 
Question in its Relation to the Volunteer Force of Great Britain, 
by Lieutenant-Colonel E. T. H. Hutton, p.s. ¢. h. p., King’s Royal 
Rifles, Commanding the Mounted Infantry Regiment. August: 
Principles of Retirement in the Services. The Supremacy of the 
Navy for Imperial Defense. The German Maneuvers. Considera- 
tions regarding a Method of Fighting for the Infantry Suited to the 
Present Conditions. New Regulations for Promotion by Selection 
in the Italian Infantry and Cavalry. September: The Training of 
our Recruits. Military Law in Germany. 


Tue Review or Reviews. 

June: The Union of the Australias. The Fascination of South 
Africa. Baccarat and the Law. Is Mammon the God of the Ameri- 
cans? How to Federate the Empire. Women in the American 
Churches. July,1891: The Disaster in Manipur. English Speak- 
ing Unity. How learned the Language of Monkeys. The Pope 
and His Works. Napoleon’s Views of Religion. Fifteen Years’ 
Progress in Spain. British Dominion in India. Canada and the 
United States. August: The Pope, France and Italy. How War 
was Banished from the Earth; A Prophetic Story from America. 
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September: How the Next War will Begin, by M. de Blowitz. How 
to Get to the North Pole, by Dr. Nansen. Von Moltke, by Lord 
Wolseley. Let Germany Seize Argentina, by the Marquis of Lorne. 
Down with the State, by Ouida. The Spanish Story of the Armada. 
How Calvin Burnt Servetus. Should Freemasons be Sent to Jail? 


JOURNAL OF THE MILITARY SERyICE INSTITUTION. 

July, 1891: Artillery in the Rebellion. Evolution of Hospitals. 
Centralization in Army Affairs. The Summary Court. Range and 
Position Finding. A Chapter of American History. Military Pen- 
ology. Modern Cavalry in the Field. Two Brigades. Letters on 
Artillery, XVI. Decisive Days Before Leipsic. September: The 
Northern Volunteers. Field Exercises. Artillery in the Rebellion. 
Military Service Reform. Organization of Artillery Defense. Courts 
Martial and Civilian Witnesses. Method of Combat for an Infantry 
Battalion. Letters on Artillery, XVII. Two Brigades. 


Tue Unirep Service. Hammersly & Co. 

July, 1891: The Efficiency of the Army. Army Reérganization. 
The Intercontinental Railway. August: The Defense of the East- 
ern Approach to New York City. The Barrundia Case Again. The 
British Army in 1891. September: Some Sequences of Rifle and 
Carbine Firing. Cavalry on the Battle-Field. October: Fighting 
in the Sierras. Wobberts, by Captain King, U.S. A. A War Cor- 
respondent’s Reminiscences, by Archibald Forbes. General Vannov- 
sky, Adjutant-General, Russian Army. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE RoyaL ARTILLERY INSTITUTION. 

Franco-German War, (with maps). June: Foreign Views upon 
Questions of Siege and Fortress Warfare. Mounted Infantry De- 
tachments. A Review. July: Some Notes on the Armed Strength 
of Russia. Competitive Practice for Field Artillery. August: Rang- 
ing a Battery, an Amplification of the Brackett System. 

JOURNAL OF THE UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA. 

April, 1891: The Madras Army. The Storm of Geok-Tepe, as 
Described by an Eye Witness. July, 1891: Prize Essay, Subject: 
Our Recruiting Grounds of the Future for the Indian Army. In- 
pending Alterations in the New “Cavalry Regulations.” 

OvTING. ; 

July, 1891: The Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, Part II. 
American Polo, Part I, Illustrated. August: The Massachusetts 
Volunteer Militia, Part III, Illustrated. Polo, Part II, Illustrated. 
September: The Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, (concluded), 
Illustrated. 


PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE OF History AND Biocrapuy. July, 1891. 

Itinerary of General Washington, from June 15, 1775, to Decem- 
ber 23, 1783. The Brunswick Contingent in America, 1776-1783. 
A Scrap of “Troop” History. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE UniTED States Navat Institute. Vol. XVII. 
No. 2. 
Proposed Day, Night and Fog Signals, with brief description of 
the Ardois Night System. High Explosives in Warfare. 


Tue First MAINE BUGLE. 
The Sixteenth Annual Reunion. Dedication of the Cavalry 
Shaft at Gettysburg. 


OrFIcIAL REGISTER OF OFFICERS AND CADETS OF THE U.S. MILITARY 
AcapEmyY, West Point, N. Y. June, 1891. 


THe Iowa Historica Recorp. July, 1891. 
Henry Dodge, Colonel First Dragoons. The History of a Flag. 
Report oF Kansas State BoAkp oF AGRICULTURE. June, 1891. M. 
Mohler, Secretary, Topeka, Kansas. 


THe WesTERN Soupier. June, July, August and September, 1891. 


OvutTiIncG WEEKLY TENNIS Recorp. June 15, 1891. 


THe Inventive Ace. Weekly. Washington, D. C. 


Hupson’s Army anp Navy List. August, 1891. 


Printer’s Ink. Weekly. New York. 





